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Decline Is Noted 


‘In Tax Receipts 
For Fiseal Year 


Annual Total Reported to Be 
$2,790,906,885.62 for 
Period Ending 


June 30. 


| 


Returns Divided 
On Quarterly Basis 


Decrease Applies to Kevenue 
Both from Incomes 
And Miscellaneous 
Sources. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
lected a total of $2,790,906,885.62 
taxes in the fiscal year ending June 
compared with $2,869,414,342 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, ac- 
ording to a statement made public, 
bai 8, giving details of the collections | 
by districts and States. Collections for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
were $2,837,639,277. (The Bureau’s tabu- 
lation by districts and States will be | 
found on Page 7.) 

Income taxes fell off somewhat from 
the previous fiscal year. Receipts for 
the fiscal year just ended were $2,174,- 
496,477.80, while the total revenue from 
income taxes in the year ending June 
30, 1927, was $2,219,952443.72. : 

From miscellaneous sources, receipts | 
were $616,410,407.82 in the last fiscal | 
year, while the yield from miscellaneous | 
sources in the preceding fiscal year was 
$645,730,686.19, representing a decrease | 
of $216,165,064 from miscellaneous col- | 
lections in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926. 


col- | 
in 
30 


Quarterly Division. 

Ane provision of law allowing for a 
payment of the taxes on a quarterly 
basis again resulted in a division of the 
receipts approximating one-fourth to 
each quarter, whereas, until 1926, the 
bulk of the taxes had been paid in two | 
installments which included the income 
tax dates of March 15 and June 15. The 
Pureau said orally that the quarterly 
; coportions represented in the last year’s 
receipts probably will be maintained | 
hereafter, since it is believed that tax- | 
payers prefer the quarterly basis. 

Attention was called to the fact that | 
the third quarterly instalment, which in- 
cludes the tax-paying date of March 15 
or the date on which the calendar year 
returns must be filed, showed receipts 
less than $100,000,000 greater than the 
lowest total for a quarter in the vear. | 
This difference was less than existed | 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Whether there will be any further de- | 
crease in the extremes of the quarterly 
receipts was regarded by the Bureau as 
problematical since it was explained that 
there always will be taxpayers .required 
to pay small sums who will remit in full | 
when their returns are filed. 

New York Leads. 
The State of New York again headed | 
the list of States in total taxes paid, al- 
»though its leadership was maintained, as 
was the case last year, through payments 
of income taxes. North Carolina an- 
nually has increased the distance from its | 
nearest rival in the matter © miscellane-_ 
ous taxes paid. Due to tobacco tax pay- 
ments which constitute a part of the mis- 
cellaneous taxes, North Carolina paid | 
$204,963,857 in miscellaneous taxes or 
¢éalmost one-third of the-total Bureau col- | 
lections under this heading. : 

Collections from the districts including 
New York State totaled $753,268,608, the 
income taxes amounting to $646,523.122 
and miscellaneous taxes, $106.745.485. 
Pennsylvania’s total tax was $246,742.- 
797, and North Carolina’s total was $225,- 
$16,160. Illinois paid $222,029,675. 


British Operators Plan | 
Control of Coal Market 


Centralization of Production 
Also Under Negotiation. 








Control of the coal market on a na- | 
tional basis and the centralization of pro- 
duction form the subjects under discus- | 
sion in negotiations now going on among 
the colliery owners of Great Critain, ac- | 
cording to a cablegram received, July 7, 
a’om representatives of the Department 
9% of Commerce in London. 

The negotiations are designed also to | 
find a possible basis for international 
regulation of the ,coal trade the cable- 
gram added. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 
Informal negotiations between colliery 
owners in Great Britain have been insti- | 
tuted for the purpose of coordination be- | 
tween district marketing agreements 
and for arranging centralized production 
and marketing control. on a national | 
basis. | 

Further interest is shown in the pos- | 
sibility’ ultimately of international regu- | 
lation of the coal trade but domestic | 
units are believed a necessary preiimi- | 
nary. 

Fundamental differences existing be- 
tween district schemes are said to make 
coordination difficult but the continued | 
trade depression indicates the probability 
of a successful outcome of the present 
negotiations, it is believed in London. 

Market conditions remained unchanged | 
with restricted production exceeding de- | 
mand for most classes but minimum 
prices maintained. Output for the week 
ended June 23 amounted to 4,546,600 
jong tons, with employment down to | 
920,300, a decrease of 10,000 persons in 
four weeks, 





ex 
| Commissioner of Customs, E, W. Camp, | 
| said at that time, however, that the same | 
| action previously had been taken by the | 
| Canadian government, and it was the be- 
| lief of all of the Bureau experts that a | 


‘Milwaukee Railroad 


State of Washington 


| ated 


| interest. 


| nounced July 9, by 


Protests to Be Heard | 
On Crushed Gypsum 


Customs Bureau to Consider 
Objections-to Classification. 


The decision of the Bureau of Customs, | 


‘transferring crushed gypsum from the 


free to the dutiable lists, under the Tariff 
Act of 1922, has brought numerous pro- | 
tests. In response to im- 
porters a hearing will be held in Wash- 
ington July 20, at which consideration 
will be given to the merits of protests. 
The program was announced orally July | 
8 by the Assistant Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, J. D. Nevius. } ; 
In directing the _ classification of | 
crushed gypsum in the same category | 
as ground gypsum, and dutiable under | 
Section 205 of the Act, the Bureau acted | 
parte, Mr, Nevius explained. The | 


appeals of 


proper classification had been made. 
Many objections began to arrive, how- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


(Opposes Merger of 
Northwest Carriers | 


Also | 

Protests Consolidation of 

Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific Roads. 


Asking the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to dismiss the application of the | 
Great Northern Pacific Railway for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and affili- | 
railway properties, the Chicago, | 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 
in its brief filed with the Commission, 


| asserts that “the applicants have failed | 


to meet, and in view of the character | 
of the merger which they propose, could 
not possibly meet, the test laid down by | 


| the Commission that they must make a | 
| clear showing of public gain to accrue | 


from the granting of their applications.” | 
Justification Is Denied. 

The existing community of interest 
between the northern lines, the brief 
contends, affords no justification for the | 
merger, either considered by itself or 
in comection with other facts, but bears 
only upon the ease of its accomplish- | 
ment, and “since the application, if | 
granted, will result in a practical, al- | 
though not a technical consolidation of 
the lines involved into a single system,” 
it may not be authorized, if inconsistent 
with the standards prescribed in the | 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The proposed merger is declared to be | 
in direct conflict with the requirements | 
of the Transportation Act for the cre- 
ation of balanced systems and it is 
stated that the inevitable consequence 
of the merger, if authorized, would be 


| to commit the Commission irretrievably 


to the plan proposed by Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, for dividing the west- 
ern railroads into four groups. 
Also Opposed by State. | 
The Department of Public Works of | 
Washington also has filed a brief ex- 
pressing the conviction that the pro- | 
posed merger would be a violation of | 
the law and injurious to the best inter- | 
ests of the State and to the people of 


| the Northwest. 


“We believe,” it says, “that it will | 
substitute a virtual monopoly for the | 
existing highly desirable competitive | 


| situation from which the State will suffer 


for all time, both from the standpoint | 
of service and of rates, and by reason | 
of which its growth and development 
will be seriously retarded.” 


“Manifestly,” says the Milwaukee 


| brief, “one of the chief purposes of the 


application, if not its actuating mutive, | 


| is to vest control of the Burlington in 


the new company. This result the Com- | 
mission is asked to approve without a 


! single word of testimony from the ap- |! 


plicants as to its effect upon the public 


“Much is said in the application about 
the difficulties and alleged injury which | 
| 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 6.) | 


|New Geological Map of Salton Basin Covers 


| by 
| Kellogg, on July 7. 

| The Secretary’s statement was made } 
| on the basis of reports from Paris, called 
| to his attention, to the effect that France | 
was considering the signing of a separate | 
protocol containing the points set forth in | s 7 4 
| Protection Covering Two- 


| interfere with the 
| League of Nations or the Locarno pacts. 


'Revision of Income 
‘Tax Forms Started | 


| varies materially from year to year, but : 





| Modified Treaty | 


For Renunciation | 


Of War Opposed 


Department of State Believes 
Suggested Protocol to De- 
fine Rights of Nations 
Is Unnecessary. 


No Conflict Is Found 
With Other Accords | 


Covenant of League and Lo- | 


carno Agreements Declared 
To Impose No Obligation 
To Enter Hostilities. 


The is 


United States 


of war, according to an oral statement 
the Secretary of State, Frank B. 


Secretary Kellogg’s address before the 
American Society of International Law, 
in explanation of the proposed treaty. 
Rejects Idea of Protocol. 
Secretary Kellogg said that while 


they did not expect the United States to 


| sign it. European nations know, he stated, 
that the United States will sign no sepa- | 


rate protocol other than the treaty it- 
self. No reply have yet been received 
by the Department of State from the 
negotiating nations in reply to the last 


' American note, Secretary Kellogg added. 

connection with the report that | 
of | 
r says, if limited to two-thirds or three- 
treaty, it has been explained, according | 


In 
France is considering the question 
provosing a protocol to supplement the 


to information from 
French Government 
in a prococol appended to the treaty, 
a clarification of the right of each na- 


Paris, that the 


tion to self-defense, and the understand- | 
not 


ing that the Kellogg treaty shall 


Covenant of the 


Right to Seilf-defense Admitted. 


in which he recognized the right of 
every natiyn to 
stated that the League Covenant and 


the Locarno treaties impose no affirma- | 


tive primary obligation to go to war, and 


that they do not therefore conflict with | 
| his treaty proposal. 


Regarding the French neutrality 
with Belgium, Poland, and the Nations 


of the Little Entente, Secretary Kellogg | 


suggested’ that they become parties to 
the treaties. He also stated that any 


violation of the treaty by resort to war | 
automactially release the other ; 


would 
signatory members. 


Changes Are Required by Reve- 
nue Act of 1928. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
nounced July 8 ‘that work had 
started on revision of all income tax 
forms to conform to changes made by 
the Revenue Act of 1928. Form 1120A, 
the type of return used by corporations 


reporting income on a fiscal year basis, | 
is the first to receive attention from the ! 


Bureau’s diyision on rules and regula- 
tions. Preliminary work also has been 
started on the revision of form 1000 on 


which a change is necessary to meet the | 


requirements of the new act with re- 
spect to ownership certificates. 


It is the intention of the Bureau to 


rush work of revising the returns but | 
| it was explained orally that the study 


of the forms will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with revision work on regulations. 


o 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 


Largest Area in America Under Sea Level 


Imperial Valley and Vast Body of Land-Locked Salt Wa- 


ter Included in Survey. 


A new geological map of the Salton | 
basin of California has been prepared | 
by the Survey, it was an- 
the Department of 


Geological 


the Interior, 

The basin includes the Imperial Val- 
ley. Its deepest part is covered by the 
Salton Sea, a large, land-locked body of 
shallow, salty water, with a shore line 


| 250 feet below ocean level, and cover- 


ing an area of 1,760 square miles. | 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A new geological survey map has just | 


| been issued by the Department of the 


Interior covering the heart of the largest | 
area in America below sea level—the 
Salton basin of California. This basin 
includes the famous Imperial Valley, but 
its deepest part is covered by the Sal- 
ton Sea, a large, land-locked body of 
shallow, salty water with a shore line 


| 250 feet below ocean level, 


The lowest land in America is found 
in Death Valley, also in southern Cali- 
fornia—276 feet below sca level—but the 
area of that valley is only 450 square 
miles, as compared with 1,760 square 
miles in the Salton Basin. It is only 
of late years, however, that Death Val- 
ley has held even the low-level record. 

Prior to 1905 the Salton basin was the 
lowest, lying 280 feet below sea level, but 
in that year the Colorado river went on 
an unusually wild rampage and broke 
through its banks some distance below 
Yuma, at a point where the water sur- 
face was about 50 feet above sea level 
and of course far above the Salton basin. 

Through this break the great 
poured into the Salton basin, biding fair 
to submerge the whole area, ruin the 
Imperial valley and other valleys, 


cause untold damage to property. Only 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


not considering | 
| the signing of a separate protocol in ad- 
| dition to the treaty for the renunciation | 


it 
| might be possible that France was consid- | 
| ering a@ separate protocol for the Euro- 
| pean powers to sign which would define ; 
| their relations to each other, he felt sure | 


| Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 


desires to include | 


self-defense. He also | 


| given kind of crop. 


| stantial part of such group. 


| farm. 


an- | 
been | 


| the city. 


river | 





and | 


l 
Military Wagons Used ! 
In Civil War Found | 


Two historic military wagons 
used by General Phil Sheridan and 
General’ George H. Thomas in the 
Civit War and thought to be the only 
remaining vehicles of their type, 
have been discovered in the old 
Schuylkili Arsenal at Philadelphia, 
it was stated July 7 at the Depart- 
ment of War. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

One of the wagons is an old am- 
bulance converted into a field of- 
fice and used by General George H. 
Thomas, familiarly called “The 
Rock of Chicamauga.”’ The other is 
an escort wagon used by General 
Phil Sheridan’s command the entire 
four years of the war. The latter 
has been decorated in many places 
by the soldiers of that period with 
their names, initials and dates. 

Both of these vehicles will be 
brought to Washington for exhibi- 
tion in the exhibit of the Quarter- 
master Corps at the Military Expo- 
sition and Carnival at the Army 
War College this fall, after which 
they will be placed in the perma- 
nent exhibit. 


Insurance of Crops 
Against Heavy Loss 
Viewed as Necessary. 


Thirds of Normal Yield 
Favored by Agricultural 


Economist. 
Crop insurance against severe losses 
is much needed by the farmer to protest 
himself against the individual hazard in- 
volved in’ agricultural production, ac- 
cording to # recent statement by Agrcul- 
tural Economist V. N. Valgren of the 


partment of Agriculture. 
Such an insurance against major 
losses, Would be practicable, Mr. Valgren 


fourths of a normal yield. 

Lack of a properdemand among farm- 
ers for crop insurance is one of the 
most, difficult phase wof _ the insurance 
problem to be solved, says Mr. Valgren. 

The statement on crop insurance fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Two distinct dangers or hazards con- ; 


| front the producers of every important | 
| farm crop. 

These points were covered by Secre- | 
| tary Kellogg in his address before the | 
American Society of International Law, | 


One of these is a produc- 
tion hazard or the danger of serious 
damage to the crop during the growing | 
or maturing stages. The other is the 
marketing hazard or danger of oversu)- 
ply of the crop, with resulting gluts in 
the market and inadequate price. 

The marketing hazard, or the surplus 
problem as it often called, affects the | 
entire group of farmers producing a 
It can be dealt with 
only by concerted action of all or a sub- | 


The danger of crop damage, on the 
other hand, is more largely an individual 
problem. The most important causes of 
such damage are drought, excessive | 
moisture, floods, frost, hail, excessive 
heat, deficient heat, plant disease, and 
insect pests. These climatic and other | 
hazards are largely beyond the control | 


| of either the individual or the group en- ; 


gaged in the production of a given cron. 
The total yield or volume of such cron 


this volume is, after all, relatively con- 
stant compared with the yield on a given | 
The latter may vary from a } 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) 


New Rail Connection Sought | 
At Miami Municipal Harbor | 


Miamia, Fla., has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- | 
ity to construct an extension at the | 
municipal harbor, now’ served only by | 
the Florida East Coast Railway, which | 
would give the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way access to the city’s docks. 

In its application in Finance Docket 
No. 7000, made public July 7, the city | 
states that it proposes to extcnd its 
track at present serving the docks, now 
operated by the Florida East Coast, to | 
a point of connection with a proposed 
new track to be constructed by the Sea- 
board, which in turn will connect with | 
the existing track of that company in 
The extension projected by 
the city will be approximately 3,225 feet 
in length. 


——— 
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DAY, JULY 9, 


recommendation of the Secretary of 
' 


| bility of the Gravity 
| Minidoka reclamation 
making available an 
| $1,075,000, Secretary Work announced 


i ment of ; 
| President Coolidge has approved his re- 
! commendation of the feasibility of 


| Idaho. 


1928 


President Favors 
Irrigation Plant 


66 


will 


He Executive ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER Conoress IS 1N SESsION on ADJOURNED. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


| 
| 


| 
| 


On Idaho Project : 


Accepts Recommendation 
By Secretary of Interior 
For Development at 


Minidoka. 


| Million Dollars Made 


Available for Work | 


Supply Water from Snake 
River for 80,000 


Acres. 


President Coolidge has approved the 


| Added Facilities Expected to | 


the | 


Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, of the feasi- ! 


Division of the 
project in Idaho, 


appropriation of 


in a statement July 7. It makes possible 
the irrigation of 80,000 acres of land. 


Secretary Hubert Work of the Depart- 
the Interior announces that 


the 


| The full text of the statement follows: | 


Gravity Division of the Minidoka rec- | 
lamation project in Idaho. This approval | 


is the last of a long series of steps which 


provide tor putting stored water of the | 


| Snake River on 80,000 acres of land here- 


tofore quite without it or with an inade- 
quate supply. It makes available an ap- 
propriation of $1,075,000 provided by the 
past Congress for this work. 


The Minidoka project is an old one of | 
| the Reclamation Service and has already 
| been providing irrigation water for some ! 
| 120,000 acres. 


The Gravity Division, 
often called the Gooding project, was 
fathered by the late Senator from Idaho 
and thus greatly increases the adequately 
irrigated land of this section. The water 


| to be used is. from the American Falls 
| reservoir of the Snake River completed 
| a year or two ago. 
| more water available 
i than is being used but this extension of 
i the Minidoka projeet will apply much of 
| that excess to the fertile lands of the 


At present there is 
in this reservoir 


Gooding project. 
Explanation of Proposal. 

In his letter to the President ,approv- 
ing the feasibility of this plan Secretary 
Work said: 

“It is proposed to construct a main 


| canal diverting water from Snake River 


9 


at Milner dam, 25 miles east of Twin 


| Falls, Idaho, and running northwesterly 
; for a distance of 70 miles to an intersec- 


tion with a constructed canal now serv- ! Pallowe: 


lands in the vicinity of Gooding, 
The latter canal is part of a 
system constructed under the Carey Act 


ing 


| 20 years ago for the irrigation by grav- 
| ity of some 80,000 ‘acres of land 


3 with 
water from Big Wood and Little Wood 


| rivers, and for which the present water 


supply has been found uncertain and 
inadequate. The proposed canal will per- 
mit the waters from Big and Little Wood 
rivers now being used below its level 
to be devoted exclusively to the irriga- 
tion of 36,000 acres of higher lands, and 


these higher lands as to per :: profit- 
able cultivation. In addition to this in- 
direct irrigation the proposed 
ment can?l would be large enouzh to 
irrigate directly 80,000 acres of land, of 


| Which 60,000 acres are now ina position 


to be reclaimed and cultivated and 20,000 
acrgs of public land, hereinbefore re- 


| ferred to. The expenditure of $800,000 


for laterals for this public land will not 
be made until settlement is assured. 


the Post Office, Washington. D.C. 


Contracts to Be Made | 


| 
| 


To Carry Ocean Mail’ 


Bids to Be Asked for Service 
Over Thirteen Routes. 


The Post Office Department is plan- 
ning to issue shortly advertisements call- | 
ing for bids for carrying foreign mails | 
over 13 ocean mail routes, the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, stated These 
routes have been selected and approved 
by the Postmaster General and the 
Shipping Board under the terms of the 
1928 Merchant Marine Act. If the De- 
partment decides to make these adver- 
tisements public July 9, bids will be re- 
turnable three weeks from this date, 
Mr. Glover explained. The 13 routes 
on which the Department is basing its 
call for bids, the present annual vol- ' 
ume of ‘nail, the estimated five-year 
volume in pounds, and the frequency | 
of service are as follows: 

New York to Colon (Cristobal), and | 


orally July 7. 


[Continued on Page 3,Columun 4.) 


Uniform Ordinance 
To Control Municipal 


Traffic Is Adopted | 


Model System to Be Recom- 
mended by Committee as 
Guide for 3,000 Com- 


munities. 


The formulation of a “model munici- 
pal traffic ordinance,” designed for adop- 
tion by cities throughout the country in 
the interestgof uniformity, was completed 


| July 7 by the Committee on Municipal 


Traffic Ordinances and Regulation of the 
National Conference on Street and High- 


! way Safety. 


The final adoption of the ordinance as | 
a whole followed three days of discussion 
by members gathered from various sec- | 


| tions of the country, meeting at Wash- | 


' of Commerce of the United States. 


ington under the sponsorship of the De- | 
partment of Commerce and the Chamber |; 
The 

text of the mew proposed uniform ordi- 

nance is 40 be widely distributed, it- was 

announced by the Committee, as soon as | 
the ordinance is put into final textual 
shape. 


Features Are Summarized. 
An authorizéd summary of the out- 


| standing features of-the new model ordi- 


nance was made orally by the chair- 


| man of the drafting committee in charge 
: of the framing of the measure in sub- 


| geles, associate 


committee, J. Allen Davis, of Los’ An- 
counsel for the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, as 

“The drafting 


subcommittee recom- | 


| mended a change in the rule with refer- 
; ence to vehicles passing street cars. The | 


| subcommittee’s 


recommendation, as fi- 
nally adopted by the committee and in- 
corporated in the ordinance, definitely 
prohibits overtaking and passing a street 
car on the left, except under unusual cir- 


| cumstances such as upon one-way streets, 
| or where the tracks are located immedi- 


| ately adjacent to the curb. 


Those ex- 


| cepted situations are to be treated esne- | 
C | cially by any city adopting the ordinance. 
will so augment the water supply for | 


Protection Given Passengers. 
“Protection is afforedin the ordinance, 


| to passengers rding or ali i a 
Gomcex.. | to passengers boarding or alighting from 


street cars. The ordinance requires ve- 


| hicles to stop or wait until the passen- 


“On the partially irrigated lands to be | 


included in the project and on other lands 
in this locality, the prevailing crops are 
alfalfa, sugar beets, corn and grain, with 
an estimated average annual crop pro- 


gers have reached a place of safety at all 
intersections except where a safety zone 
is established and even then the motori.t 
may proceed only upon his exercising due 
caution for the safety of pedestrians or 
passengers. 

“An outstanding feature of the ordi- 
nance is its recognuion that the old com- 
mon law rule that pedestrians and ve- 
hicles have am equal right to all por- 


| tions of the highway is not appropriate 


duction under present conditions of $35 | 


per acre. All 
reasonable distances of the main and 
branch lines of the Union Pacific railway 
system. Over 400,000 acres of irrigated 


the immediate vicinity. 


of the lands lie within | 


to modern conditions. The ordinance 
therefore sect up a pedestrian right of 
way at intersections and requires pedes- 
trians to yield right of way to vehicles 
at other places. In effect, this places a 


| stigma on jaywalking across the streets 
land are now successfully cultivated in| 


“Al! lands to be benefited by this con- | 


struction have been organized into the 
American Falls Reservoir District No. 2 
and a satisfactory contract has been pre- 
pared and voted by the owners of the 
private land, confirmed by court. It 


| guarantees the repayment of a maximum 


[Coxtnued on Page 10, Column Fal 


| Basis for Forecasting 


in midblocks. It does, however, as 
stated, give the pedestrians right of way 
on crosswalks at intersections. 

“The Committee also approved as part 
of the ordinance a revised right-of-way 


2.) 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 


|New Rates on Fabrics 


Lamb Prices Outlined | 


Supply and General Commod- 
ity Values Are Chief Factors. 


The commodity price level or value of 
money, and the supply of lambs are the 
most important twe-factors to be con- 
sidered in forecasting the price of Jambs, 


; according to a statement issued by M. J. 


B. Ezekiel, agricultural economist, of the 


Of Cotton Suspended | 


Fruits and “Vegetables Also Af- 
fected by I. C. C. Order. 


After ordering suspension of proposed 
rates on cotton fabrics and fruits and 


| vegetables published in tariffs filed pur- 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- | 


| partment of Agriculture. 


An increase of 10 per cent in the 


| supply of lamb will reduce prices 6 per 


cent, Mr. Ezekiel states. By the applica- 


' tion of factors worked out by the Bu- 
| reau, 95 per cent of the lamb price 
' changes during the last 22 years can be | 
| explained, he said. 


Mr. Ezekiel’s review of the Bureau’s 
work in forecasting lamb prices follows 


{ jn full text: 


The analysis of commodity prices in 


| the Bureau began largely as a result of 


(Continued ov Page 5, Column Zi] 


suant to its decision in the Consolidated 
Southwestern cases, the Interstate Coin- | 
merce Commission voted on July 7 to 
deny all other requests for suspension vi 
other rates not xovered in the Commis- 
sion’s notice, in Docket Nos. 13535 et al., 
reads: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on July 7 ordered the suspension of 


, tariffs and supplements filed to become | 


effective July 8 pursuant to its decision 
in the Concolidated Southwestern Cases | 
in so far as they apply on cotton fabrics 
(including window shade cloth) in quai- | 
tities of 20,000 pounds or more and on 
fruits and vegetables from the south- 
west to various points in South Dakota 
such as Aberdeen, Watertown, Mitchell, 


| ete. 


} of June 30, July 3, and July 6, 


It voted to deny all other requests for 
suspension of such rates not covered 
herein or in the previous announcements 


to acquire the 


ernment 
danger.” 
President of the United States, 


| Third 


| The new 
terest from July 16, 1928, at the rate 


; abouts. 


| act only through agents, 


LL who possess political rights 
should have the opportunity 
knowledge which 
share in the gov- 
blessing and not a 
—Ulysses S. Grant, 


make their 
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‘PRICE 5 CENTS 


Treasury Closes 
Subscriptions in 


Cash for Bonds 


Tectal of $725,000,000 Re- 
ceived at Close of Business 
July 7 for 3°% Per Cent 
Issue. 


Exchange Privilege 


Continues Available 


Third Liberty Loan Securities 
To Be Accepted for New 
Offering Until 


Cash subscriptions to the recently an- 
nounced offering of 12-15-year Treasury 
bonds were closed at the close of busi- 
ness July 7 when subscriptions aggre- 
gating at least $725,000,000 had been re- 
according to an announcement 
July 8 by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
W. Mellon. The closing of the 
subscriptions will not affect the 
of the bonds for which 
Liberty Loan Bonds may be of- 
fered in exchange and that part of the 
operation will remain open until about 


ceived, 


Andrew 
cash 


offering same 


| July 31, the statement said. 


In offering the issue July 5, Mr. Mellon 
said the Treasury was seeking about 


| $250,000.000 in cash, no limit being placed 


on the amount which would be placed 
on exchange subscriptions. The opera- 
tion, taken as a whole, is a part of the 
Department’s program of preparation for 
refunding the Third Libertys which ma- 
ture Septembcr 15. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment; 

Final Reports Not Received. 

Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 
scriptions for the cash offering of 354 
per cent Treasury Bonds of 1940-43, 
dated July 16, 1928, closed at the clese 
of business on Saturday, July 7, 1928. 
Although final reports from the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks have not been re- 
ceived, it is indicated that the cash sub- 
scriptions for this offering will aggregate 
at least $725,000.000.. ; 

The current offering of Treasury bonds 
of 1940-43 was announced on July 5, 
bonds are dated and bear in- 


of 386 per cent. They mature on June 
15, 1943, and are cailable on and after 
June 15. 1940. The offering was a com- 
bined offering for cash and in exchange 
for cutstanding Third Liberty Loan 
bonds. 

The amount of the cash offering was 
announced to be $250,000.000, or there- 
Cash subscriptions were in- 
as of August 1, 1928, and pay- 
ment upon allotted cash subscriptions 
will not be required to be made until 
August 1, 1928. The Treasury will not 
make delivery of the new bonds on 
allotted cash subscriptions until August 
1, 1928. 

The closing of the cash subscription 
does not affect the privilege of exchang- 
ing Third Liberty Loan bonds for the 
new bonds. The exchange privilege re- 
mains open and will continue to be 
available until about July 31. Exchange 
subscriptions are invited at par. In- 
terest on any Third 414’s surrendered 
and accepted upon allotted exchange sub- 
scriptions will be paid in full to Septem- 
ber 15, 1928, 

The Seerctary of the Treasury further 
called attention to the fact that Third 
Liberty Loan bonds mature on Septem- 
ber 15, 1928, and that interest thereon 
will cease on that date. 


vited 


Cooperative Director 


Limited in Authority 


Right to Release Members from 
Contracts Is Denied. 


Members of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations may not be rcleased from their 
contracts by a director of the organiza- 
tion who has not been specifically author- 
ized te do so, it was stated July 7 by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

May a director by virtue of his office, 
or otherwise, release a member of a 
cooperative association from his contract 
to deliver his products thereto? This 
question was considered in the case of 
the California Canning Peach Growers v. 
Harris, decided by a district court of ap- 
peal in California, 267 P. 572. 

The cooperative brought suit to re- 
cover liquidated damages on account of 
the failure of the defendant to deliver 


| his peaches to it, and the defendant at- 


tempted to defend by claiming that a 
director of the association had released 
him from his contract to deliver. The 
cooperative lost in the trial court, and 
then appealed, but the appellate court 
reversed the judgment of the lower court 
on the ground that the director was not 
authorized to release the defendant from 
his contract. 

It was not claimed that the director 
had been specifically authorized by the 
association to release anyone from his 
contract, but it was claimed that his 
attempted action with respect to this 
matter ‘“‘was within the scope of his 
authority.” With respect to this matter 
the appellate court held that, as the 
director had not been specifically author- 
ized to release members, and as he had 
not been held out as having such author- 
ity, the appellate court held he was not 
authorized to do so. Corporations can 
E ‘ but unless a ~ 
corporation has expressly or impliedly” 


, authorized action which they .take, it 


is not bound thereby. 


% 
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Malaria Commission 
Of League of Nations 
To Plan Campaign | 


Recommendations to Be Pre- 
pared for Combating Dis- 
ease in Continental 
Europe. 


The Malaria Commission of the 
League of Nations met in Geneva June 
25 for the purpose of formulating a 
European campaign against malaria, ac- 
cording to a memorandum of the League 
of Nations received at the Department ! 
of State. 

The Commission was established in 
1924 to endeavor to wipe out malaria, 
which had become prevalent during the 
World War. The Commission has stud- 
jed malarial problems in the United 
States in cooperation with the Public 
Health Service. 


Campaign to Be Planned. 


The memorandum follows in full text: 

The Malaria Commission meeting at 
Geneva on June 25 with Dr. A. Lutrario 
(Italian) in the chair, endeavoring | 
to establish what anti-malarial princi- | 
les and methods should be recommended, | 
aving due regard to the economic and 
political conditions in Europe. As this | 
Commission is now about to formulate 
its general conclusions, it may be inter- 
esting briefly to recall the task referred 
to it and the main lines of its inquiry. 


is 


Review of Activities. 

Since the war malaria has become an 
important problem in the domain of pub- 
lic health and social economy. At the 
present date it is a universal scourge; | 
it is to be found in all parts of the world; | 
its ravages are considerable and the anti- 
malaria campaign presents numerous 
difficulties. 

Immediatelv after the war numerous 
countries endeavored to cope with the 
evil. but very frequently the necessary 
technicai and financial resources were 
lacking. 

The Malaria Commission, set up in 
1924 bv the League Health Committee, 
was called upon to study the most suit- 
able. practical and economic methods of 
conducting an effective campaign against | 
malaria and to give its support and ad- 
vice to such national health administra- 
tions as requested it to do so. It is com- 
posed of members of the Health Commit- 
tee who are malariologists and of experts 
and corresponding members who are au- | 
thorities on the anti-malaria campaign in 
their own countries. 

Since its creation the committee has 
made numerous study tours in the prin- | 
cipal regions which are infested with ma- 
laria (the Serb. Croat. Slovene King- 
dom, Greece, Bulgaria, Spain, Rumania, 
Russia, Italy, certain districts of the 
Mediterranean basin. Two of its ex- | 
perts went to the United States. 

It has further conducted scientific 
studies concerning the relations between 
river deltas and endemic malaria (Dan- 
ube, Elbe, Po, etc.); the role of animals; 
the question ef rice fields; results due to 
drainage; other anti-larval measures; 
measures for the extermination of mos- 
quitos, the causes of infection through | 
mosquitos, etc. 


Problem Understood. 


These journeys and studies enabled the | 
Commission to form a very complete 
idea of the problem and the possibilities 
of solution. 

Various Governments sought the ad- 
vice of the Commission, which placed its | 
experience at their disposal. In 1925 
the Albanian Government asked the 
League Health Committee to assist it in | 
preparing an anti-malarial campaign. | 
The Health Administration of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom sought the ad- 
vice of the Malaria Commission on the 
anti-malarial measures applied in South- 
ern Serbia and Macedonia. 

At the request of the Health authori- 
ties of Bulgaria and of the League Refu- 
gee Commissioner, the Malaria Commis- | 
sion made an inquiry in Bulgaria in or- 
der to draw up a program for the or- | 
ganization of the anti-malaria campaign | 
in the refugee districts. At the request , 
of the French Government the Commis- | 
sion studied malaria in Corsica. In 1929 | 
it will proceed to India at the invitation 
of the Government. 

The Commission has thus acquired 
definite experience of a new and emi- 
nently practical character. The results | 
of this work are embodied in various 
reports of which the most important is 
—_ general report, published in | 

wal. 

The conclusions of these reports will 
be discussed at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Commission, which will be at- | 
tended by all the expert and correspond- 
ing members. Several American ma- 
lariologists are taking part in the work 
in order to assist the Commission in ex- 
amining the reports submitted by two 
of its members on the study tour in the 
United States. 


Edible Oil Extracted 


From Alligator Pears 


Elimination of Waste of Culled 
Fruit Is Predicted. 


Practical means of using the oil from 
cull avocados (alligator pears). formerly 
a waste product, have been devised by 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the 
Department of Agriculture stated July 
7. The statement follows in full text: | 

Another agricultural waste may be 
turned to profit as the result of experi- 
ments in the laboratories of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils. 

In the commercial production of the 
avocad) there are large quantities of 
ell fruit that are not up to market | 
standards. No extensive use has been 
made of these culls, but it has been | 
known for some time that the fruit con- 
tained a considerable percentage of oil, | 
which it was thought might be useful 
if it-could be recovered. Attempts to 
press the culls were not successful, for 
this resulted in an emulsion of the oil 
with the watery juice of the fruit which 
Was noi adavted for use as an edible or 
industrial oil. 

Recently chemists in the Bureau have 
attacked the problem anew, first by 
dehydration of the sliced avocados at 
ordinary teriperature, followed by press- 
ing. In some instances the oil content 
of the avocados proved to be as much 
as 70 per cent of the water-free weight 
of the fruit 

The oil obtained from the Fuerte 
variety of avocado by their expression or 
solvent extraction has a dark-green color 
by transmitted light and is red by re- 
flected light. It is probably too dark 
for use as a commercial edible oil, al- t 


| the 
| was given support by the National Elec- 


« tion 
| your legislative i _alor 
following lines stop business in this dis- | 


| Johnson, 


| ant fruity flavor. 
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| Limitation on Exemption of Securities 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 


From Taxation Urged by Public Utilities 


Expected Proposed Constitutional Amendment to Check 
Municipal Ownership, Correspondence Shows. 


A constitutional amendment to limit 
issuance of tax-exempt securities 


tric Light Association in 1922, according 


; to correspondence which the Federal 


Trade Commission says it removed from 


| the files of the director of the Missouri 


Committee on Public Utility Informa- 


| tion, J. B. Sheridan. 


It was believed by the utilities indus- 
tries, according to a letter written by 
Mr. Sheridan, that such a_ limitation 
“would result in the removal of State 
and municipal competition.” The cor- 
respondence has been admitted into the 
record of the Commission’s hearings on 
public utilities. 

A letter from Mr. Sheridan to Phillip 


H. Gadsten, United Gas Improvement 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., dated November | 


| 21, 1922, states: 


“Please accept my compliments upon 
the great success of your effort to limit 
the issuance of tax exempt securities in 
the United States. ; 

“With the President, Senator Capper 


and others making the limitation of is- ; 


sue of tax exempt securities a plank in 
their programs for constructive legisla- 
tion, it seems to me that there is no 
doubt that your efforts will be crowned 
with quick and most remarkable sue- 
cess. 7 

“I cannot remember any campaign oi 
equal importance that has had so rapid 
and apparently complete success. 


“I feel that the utility industry does 


not fully apreciate the great importance 
of the service you have done it in this re- 
lation, that the industry does not get to 
see that your efforts will enable it to 
secure cheaper money and that this will 
also result in the removal of State and 
municipal competition.” 

The files show that Mr. Sheridan wired 
officers of public utilities companies in 
various cities of his State, urging them, 
at the instance of the National Electric 
Light Association, to ask Congressmen 
and Senators to support the proposed 
amendment. The telegram was sent to 
J. W. Dana, Kansas City Gas Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. C. Deal, Springfield 
Gas Electric Company, Springfield, Mo.; 
E. D. V. Dickey, Citizens Gas Company, 
Hannibal, Mo.; Perey W. Markham, 
Brookfield Electric Light Company, 
Brookfield, Mo.; L. P. Andrews, City 
Water Company, Sedalia, Mo.; and E. R. 
Locke, Missouri Utilities Company, Mex- 
ico, Mo. 


Appeals to Legislators 


Is Proposed in Telegrams 


The message, dated December 20, 1922, 
reads in full text: 


“The National Electric Light Associa- | 
to | 


telegram and _ letter 
representatives along 


suggests 


trict vitally interested in passage of 
Green resolution limiting issue of tax 
exempt securities by constitutional 
amendment which comes up this week 
solicit your interest and support letter 
follows. (Signed) J. B. Sheridan.” 
The Commission has labelled one pack- 
age of correspondence taken from the 
files of Mr. Sheridan as: “Contacts with 
U. S. Senators. In re Muscle Shoals— 


; etc.” 


This package contains a letter, dated 


| June 9, 1926, from C. A. Beasley, Na- 


tional Savings & Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Mr. Sheridan, expressing 


| concern regarding the attitude of Senator 


Reed (Dem.), Missouri, on the Muscle 
Shoals proposal. The letter says: 
“We are very much concerned about 
the attitude and position that Senator 
Reed of your State will take. If we 
could locate a proper avenue of ap- 
proach to him through constituents or 
friends and thereby induce him to study 


| the situation a little, especially from the 


standpoint of these private chemical in- 
terests, we believe that he could be con- 


| vinced that our proposal should be ac- 
| cepted.” 


Opposition to the “power trust” by 
seven United States Senators is described 
as a “flying circus” by Mr. Sheridan in 


| a letter, dated March 15, 1927, to Judge 
iO. G. Taylor, Talvor-Chasnoff & Wilson, 
| Boatmen’s Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Sheridan writes: 

“If you have been reading the papers 
you probably have noted that Senators 
; Borah, Norris, Howell, La- 
Follette, Nye, Norbeck, etc.. are to con- 


| stitute themselves into a ‘Flying Circus’ 


to entertain people of the United States 
with talks upon the so-called ‘Power 
Trust’.” ' 
In the same letter, Mr. Sheridan says: 
“Governor Pinchot has established him- 
self in Washington to make the ‘Power 
Trust’ a stepping stone to the presi- 


; dency.” 


Regarding the Missouri legislature, Mr. 


| Sheridan wrote Horace M. Davis, Bankers 


Life Building, Lincoln, Nebr., on March 
17, 1923, that he believed the “utilities 


| should have one first class man in each 
| house, an admitted utility 


man. The 
leader of the majority party of the 
Missouri Senate and by far the ablest 
man in either branch, is the attorney for 
the Wabash Railroad. We have a good 
legislative agent but he also represents 
other interests.” 

J. W. Dana, an attorney of Kansas 
City, Mo., in a letter to Mr. Sheridan on 
December 16, 1921, said, “I intend to or- 
ganize the State and get next to the 
Senators-and Representatives of the vari- 


| ous districts and also the newspapers in 


the important towns before the next 


| legislature convenes.” * * * 


' Opposed Cut in Funds 


For Missouri Commission 


Reduction by the Missouri Legislature 
in 1923 of the appropriation for the Pub- 
lic Service Commission is criticized in a 
letter from Mr. Sheridan to Horace M. 
Davis, Bankers Life Building, Lincoln, 
Neb., dated March 17, 1923. Mr. Sheri- 
dan states: 

“Yes, Legislatures are nuisances. The 
Missouri Legislature went along reason- 
ably enough until the last minute, and 
then cut the appropriation for the Pub- 
lic Service Commission 40 per cent. 
They are also talking of reducing the 
number of commissioners. 

“Insomuch as the commission was 
reasonably well financed and maintained 


The oil, when saponi- 
fied, makes a hard soap. Tests indicate 
that the oil does not become rancid dur- 
ing a year’s storage under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

The chemists of the Bureau will be 
glad to advise any manufacturers who 
are interested in the production of oil 
from cull avocados. 








during the period when rates had to be 
increased, it seem peculiar that nobody 


had sense in enough to call the atten- | 


tion of the legislators to the fact that 
it was foolish and detrimental to the 


people to handicap the Commission at a | 
time when reduction of rates might be | 


reasonably be anticipated.” 

In a letter dated March 23, 19238, to 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Sheridan says, “I ‘will 
urge upon our utility people that they 
endeavor to get one high class man in 
each branch of the State Assembly.” 

The Illinois Committee on Public Util- 
ity Information used a third party, at one 
time the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
for its contact with schools, according to 
a letter to Mr. Sheridan from the as- 
sistant director, R. R. McGregor. . The 
letter, dated November 10, 1927, contains 
the following statement: 

“More regently, we have adopted the 
plan of having a third party organiza- 
tion make the 
schools. In strict confidence, the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce handled it for us 
during the last summer. We, of course, 
paid the bill. We try to keep away from 
announcing the talk to have anything to 


do with public utilities—our last talks | 


being on Government and Business.” 

Textbooks used in Alabama 
were “very fair to the utilities,” the di- 
rector of the Alabama Utilities Informa- 
ticn Bureau, Leon C. Bradley, wrote Mr. 
Sheridan on September 19, 1924. He 
says: , 

“As I wrote you some time ago, I am 
now making this survey in Alabama but 


due to the convention have been delayed. | 


For your information, so far as I have 


gone, the textbooks of Alabama are very | 


fair to the utilities and I have found 
nothing thus far objectionable. Most of 
these textbooks have been rewritten 
with 18 months and Alabama is not 
permeated with any sentiment for mu- 
nicipal or government ownership. 
a matter of fact. while the States down 
this way get off the track sometimes, 


they are usually sound on questions of | 


this kind.” 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 1 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be found 
on Page 6 of this issue. 


Forty States Covered 
In Utilities’ Inquiry 


Trade Commission to Decide 
On Scope of Further 
Investigation. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
announced July 7, has not decided upon 
the scope of the hearings in the Com- 
mission’s investigation of public utilities, 
to be resumed in September. 

Forty States were represented in the 
hearings which opened March 8 and 
closed July 6, the Commission added, 
and approximately 3,600 exhibits were 
introduced, dealing wholly with the pub- 
licity and propaganda phases of the in- 
quiry. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 

Public hearings regarding the work- 
ings of public utility holding and op- 
erating companies will be held by the 
Federal Trade Commission in the fall. 
The series of hearings that closed Friday 
was devoted only to the publicity and 
propaganda phases of the utilities in- 
vestigation and it has not been decided 
to what extent the commission will hold 
further hearings on publicity and propa- 
ganda in the autumn. 
ings will be resumed in September. 

Forty States were represented 


by 
witnesses on the stand, 


either from 


State committees or regional subdivi- | 
Electric Light 


sions of the National 
Association, in the recent sessions. 
Several national officers of the Elec- 


tric Light Association, American Gas 


Associatiton, and the Joint Committee | 


of National Utilities Associations, also 
testified. So far the 
not called witnesses 
States of Arizona, 
Montana, Nevada, 
Washington. 

The series of hearings just closed be- 
gan March 8 with a preliminary meet- 
ing. Commencing April 11 they were 
held almost continuously at regular in- 
tervals until recess was taken July 6. 
Seventy-one witnesses were examined 
in 37 days of hearings. Thirty-eight 
volumes of testimony containing 4,877 
pages were taken. Approximately 3,- 
600 exhibits were introduced. 


California, 
Oregon, Utah and 


Americans Invited to Join 
In Chair Exhibit in Germany 


“Aussterllung Der Stuhl” is the name 
of a traveling exhibition organized re- 
cently in Germany to display various 
types of modern chairs in chief German 
and foreign cities, the Commercial At- 
tache at Berlin, F. W. Allport, advised 
the Department of Commerce in a report 
made public July 7. The full text of the 
report follows: 

The “Exhibition of the Chair,” as it 
is called, is to start at Stuttgart, Wuert- 
temberg. It will display all purchasable 
chairs for living rooms and offices with 
the exception of those made of carved 
wood and heavily upholstered. 

Makers of American chairs, which are 
well liked in Germany, are to be invited 
to participate in the exhibiton. French 
and English firms are also expected to 
show their products. No charge is to be 
made for exhibition space. 


Capt. H. E. Yarnell Succeeds 
As Chief of Engineering 


Capt. Harry E. Yarnell will succeed 
Rear Admiral John Halligan as chief of 
the Bureau of Engineering, assuming 
the rank of Rear Admiral, it has been 
announced by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur an- 
nounced July 6 that Capt. Harry E. 
Yarnell will succeed Rear Admiral John 
Halligan as chief of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering. Captain Yarnell is in command 
of the aircraft carrier “Saratoga.” 

Admiral Halligan, chief of the Bureau 
of Engineering, is under orders to pro- 
ceed to Pensacola Naval Air Station for 
aviation training and when qualified as 
either naval observer or naval aviator 
will 
toga.” 


arrangements with the , 


in 1924 | 


| school work. 


| ceipt 
As | 


| plain to the 


At any rate hear- | 


commission has | 
representing the | 
Idaho, | 


be given command of the “Sara- | 


‘Full Quota Sought 
~ Of Enlisted Men to 
_ Enter Naval Academy 


Officers Are Instructed 
Select Candidates for 
Preliminary Exam- 
inations. 


All commandants and commanding of- 
ficers of Naval stations, ashore and 


afloat, are requested by the Department | 


of the Navy to select all men who can 
qualify 


pointed from among the Y ‘ 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, in @ cir- 
cular letter sent out July 6. 
The full text of the circular follows: 
To insure the full quota of 100 mid- 


| shipmen to be appointed from among the 


enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps for entrance to the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1929, the Department has issued 


a circular letter to all commandants and | 
men | 
who can qualify for the preliminary ex- | 


commanding officers to select all 


aminations which will be held on Sep- 
tember 1. 


to every man, who is qualified and 


wishes to enter the Academy, the op- ! = — — =o 
Three New Strikes 
Up for Settlement | 


portunity to take the examination on 
September 1, and regardless of the im- 
portance of a man’s duty on board ship 
or at a station, he shall receive every 


| encouragement and all assistance pos- 


sible. 


During the twelve months ending May | 


1, 1928, 4,234 recuites were received 
(26 per cent of all recruits) who had 
completed two or more years of high 
Of these, 1,828 had com- 
pleted a four year high school course. 


The Department directs that on re- | 
and | 


of this letter, commandants 
commanding officers shall: 


“Make a survey of all men enlisted | 
prior to July 1, 1928 who will be under | 


20 years of age on April 1, 1929; give 
full information to the enlisted men com- 
ing within the limits for entrance; ex- 
men individually the ad- 
vantages of entering the Naval Academy; 
describe the amount and character 
preparation required.” 


To Examine Men. 


The letter also directs that “an infor-’ | 


mal board be convened at each station 
and aboard each ship to examine men on 


the list and select therefrom applicants | 


who may be officer material. The board 
will interview the division officers, petty 
officers and others under whom the ap- 
plicant has served; shall personally inter- 
view each applicant concerning his educa- 


| tion, his desire to become an officer, and 


any other matter which affects his char- 


' acter and qualifications for the Naval 

| Academy; shall examine the enlistment 
record of each applicant and shall rec- | 

' ommend to the Commanding Officer the | 


men selected. 


“Only men who have excellent records | 


and who are believed to be officer mate- 
rial shall be nominated. 
ing officers will interview candidates se- 


lected by this board to insure that none | 


shall be selected for preliminary train- 


| ing who are unsuited to become officers. 


The Commanding Officers shall make 
suitable provision for assisting nominees 


| to review the subjects in which they will 
' be examined, and to make up work which 


they have not had. 


“The physical requirements for entrance | 


to the Naval Academy are more rigid 
than the physical requirements for 
enlistment in the Navy. Each candidate 
should be given a special physical ex- 
amination before his selection for the 
preliminary class for the Naval Academy. 


| This examination should be in all respects 


the same as for final entrance to the 
Naval Academy.” 


Parker W. Buhrman 
Assigned as Consul 


Former Chief of Passport Divi- 
sion to Take Post at Berlin. 


The former chief of the Passport Di- 
vision, Parker W. Buhrman, has been as- 
signed as consul at Berlin, Germany, ac- 
cording to the ; 
changes in the American Fereign Service 
made public July 7 by the Department 
of State. 

Richard F. Boyce, of Michigan, now 
Consul at Hamilton, Ontaria, assigned 


| Consul, Neuvo Laredo, Mexico. 


Parker W. Buhrman, of Virginia, now 
a Consul on duty in the Department, 
detailed Consul, Berlin, Germany. 

Augustus S. Chase, of 


sul, Berlin, Germany. 


Maxwell M. Hamilton, of Iowa, now a | 
Consul on duty in the Department, de- | 


tailed Consul, Kobe, Japan. 


H. Charles Spruks, of Pennsylvania, | 
now a member of the Foreign Service | 
Se j Yepar t, assigned Vice 
ene & tas Departnen . | white trousers, shoes and socks, when- | 
| ever prescribed by the commanding of- | 


Consul, Warsaw, Poland. 

James B. Stewart, of New Mexico, 
Consul detailed as Inspector, assigned to 
the Department. 

Francis H. Styles, of Virginia, now a 
Consul on duty in the Department, de- 
tailed Consul, Antwerp. 


Arthur F. Tower, of New York, now | yr 
| optional. he | 
year at many of,the Army posts a white 
Is | 
much to be preferred to the olive drab. | 
Many officers possess these uniforms and 


Vice Consul, Warsaw, Poland, assigned 
Vice Consul, Loanda, Angola, Africa. 

Harry L. Walsh, of Maryland, now 
Consul, Nuevo Laredo, assigned Consul, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Horace Lee Washington, of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, now Consul General, | 
London, England, assigned to the De- | 


partment. 


Plant to Chill Salmon 
Completed in Newfoundland 


The Fisherman’s Union Trading Com- ; 
| pany, operating in various outports of | 


Newfoundland, has now completed a cold 
storage plant, which has adopted the 
brine chilling process, and turned out its 
first chilled salmon on June 6, according 
to a report from the American Consul 
at St. Johns, B. M. Warren, made pub- 
lic July 7 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
follows: 


Atlantic salmon weighing from 15 to 


18 pounds are satisfactorily chilled in 
the new plant after an immersion of five 
hours. The daily initial capacity of the 
chill room is 7,000 pounds of fish, and 
, the plant has storage room for packing 
150,000 pounds of fish in boxes. 
' During the 1928 season efforts will be 


to | 





for the preliminary examina- | 
| tions for entrance to the United States 
Naval Academy in order to insure the | 
full quota of 100 midshipmen to be ap- | 
enlisted men | 


The Department emphasizes 
in this letter that it is its policy to give 


of | 


The command- 


| Whiting, 
| condition; 


list of transfers and | 


The list follows in full text: | 


Connecticut, 
| formerly an attache to the Legation at | 

Peking, and now on a temporary detail | 
| to the Department, assigned Vice Con- 





| for 


The full text of the statement | 


JULY 9, 1928 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMEN 


Fossil of Pterosaur Discovered in Oregon 


Marks Era When Flying Reptiles Existed 


Wings Similar to Those of Bat Believed Not to Have Been 
Covered With Feathers. 


The rocks of the North American con- 
tinent have furnished so few skeletons 
of the age of flying reptiles, that con- 
siderable importance is attached to the 
recent discovery of the remains of a 


giant pterosaur in the marine cretaceous 


rocks of Oregon, it was stated July 7 


| by the Smithsonian Institution. 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
| 

the pterodactyls. 


The mastery of the air in which man 
takes such pride is an old story for the 
race of reptiles. Ages before Lindbergh, 
ages even before the birds, giant ptero- 
saurs flew freely over the earth. 

The rocks of this continent have 
yielded so small a number of fossil 


skeletons of these animals that the re- 


cent discovery of one in Oregon is a 
matter of considerable scientific impor- 
tance, especially as it is the first to 
be found west of Wyoming. The Smith- 
sonian Institution has just published a 
description of this find. 

The specimen was found by Prof. E. 
L. Packard, of the University of Ore- 
gon, and submitted to C. W. Gilmore, 
of the National Museum, for study. It 
came from the marine cretaceous rocks 
of the coast, and lived therefore in the 


Three Labor Difficulties Ad- 
justed During Week by 
Conciliation Service. 


Three new strikes, involving electrical | 


sign hangers and sheet metal workers, 
miners and upholsterers, were reported 
in the week ending July 7 to the Con- 


ciliation Service, Department of Labor, | 
making a total of 46 strike cases pend- | 


ing for settlement, it was stated July 
7 by the Director of Conciliation, H. L. 
Kerwin. 

In addition to the 


46 strikes, there 


were 13 controversies pending which had | 
| not reached the strike stage, making a | 
total number of 59 controversiés pend- | 


ing. Six cases were reported in the 
week immediately preceding and eight 
cases in the week before that. 


During the week the Conciliation 


Service settled one strike and two con- | 


troversies, the former involving the 


Hoosac Worsted Mill, of Pittsfield, Mass. | 


The controversies adjusted were those 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, involving working conditions, and 
wage scales relating to sewer work of 
Cope & Fischer, contractors, of Aurora, 
Illinois. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
The strikes and controversies reported | 


during the week are listed by the Bu- 
reau as follows: 

Flashlight Sign Company, Chicago, 
Ill.—Strike, electric sign handlers and 
sheet metal workers; cause of dispute, 
jurisdiction; number of workers involved, 
not reported. 

Grand Tunnel, West Nanticoke, Pa.— 
Strike, miners; cause of strike and num- 
ber of workers involved not reported. 


Leading Upholstery Company, Soud- | 


erston, Pa.—Controversy, upholsterers; 
eause of controversy and number of 
workers involved not reported. 


The one strike and the two contro- 
veries settled during the week are listed 
as follows: x . 


Hoosac Worsted Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 
—Strike, weavers; asked increase from 
eight cents to ten cents per yard; re- 
turned without discrimination while test 
is conducted on wages with two-loom op- 
eration; number of men involved both 
directly and indirectly, 346. 

Cope & Fischer, contractors, Aurora, 
Ill—Controversy, sewer work; cause of 
dispute,. wage scale; union scale to be 


| paid to all crafts; number of men in- 
| volved, 250. 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Ind.—Controversy, 
compromise settlement 
fected by arbitrator; number of men in- 


volved not reported. 


Army Officers May Wear 


White in United States | 


Use of a white mess jacket for full 


| dress uniform has been authorized by 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, | 


it was announced July 7 by the Depart- 

ment of War. 

in full. text : 
The Secretary of War 


as to authorize the wearing by officers 


of the white dress uniform and a white | 
mess jacket, when prescribed by the | 


commanding officer, in the United States 
as well as in the tropics. This amend- 
ment also provides that black trousers, 


black shoes and black socks will be worn | 


with the white mess jacket in lieu of 


ficer. 


Heretofore the wearing of the white | 
dress uniform and the white mess jacket | 


by officers in the tropics has been au- 
thorized, but the wearing of these uni- 
forms in the United States has been 
In certain seasons of the 


uniform on account of its coolness 


wear them. : 
Prior to the World War, at certain 


social functions of an official character | 


the white dress uniform was prescribed 
all officers. At the present time 
to obtain a uniform dress for such func- 


tions the post commander must desig- 
| nate i 
The white uniform adds to military 

' appearance and neatness in hot weather. 


olive drab. 


Under the existing regulations and un- 
der contemplated changes, officers will 
not wear white uniforms at drill or on 
duty with enlisted men ‘ 

With reference to the wearing of black 
trousers, black socks and black shoes 


with the mess jacket, such uniform is | 
now authorized for officers in the Philip. | 


pine, Hawaiian and Panama Canal De- 
partments, and by the United 


made to chill and : 

by rail to Canadian and American mar- 
kets, and during the 1929 season it is 
hoped to inaugurate a line of refrig- 
erated steamers fo® the transportation 


| of cargoes of chilled Atlantic salmon to | 


British markets. 


| bats. 


| the bird, because 


Fisheries Industry 





| Alaska is employed in its fisheries, and 


| $622,412. 
of whales, 300,565,699 pounds valued at | 


working | 
ef- | 
| $3,312,750. 





The statement follows | 


has directed | 
that Army Regulations be amended so ; 


States | 


latter part of the period of reptilian 
domination of the earth. 

According to a Smithsonian paleontolo- 
gist, three great groups of backboned 
animals have attained  flight—birds, 
mammals, and reptiles. The bat is the 


} most successful mammalian flyer, though 


the tree shrews and flying squirrels have 
developed a fairly efficient sailing or 
gliding organism. 

The reptile flyers are represented by 
Some of them had a 
wing spread of at least 20 feet, so that 
they must have been powerful in flight. 

Their wing mechanism is believed to 
have resembled somewhat that of the 
It is not thought that the flying 
reptiles had feathers. With the end of 
the age of reptiles they became com- 
pletely extinct, leaving no descendants. 

The pterosaurs are in no way related 
to archeopteryx, the giant, feather-bear- 
ing, bird-like creature, discovered in 
Germany. The ancestors and descend- 


, ants of this early flyer awe alike un- 


known. 

It is known not to be the ancestor of 
i it was too highly 
specialized in certain features. It is 
probable though that the bird ancestor, 


whoever he was, went through a similar | 


stage of evolution. 


Is Largest in Alaska 


One-third of Population of | 
Territory Is Employed 
In Business. 


One out of every three persons in 
statistics of the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 


partment of Commerce, show that 28,872 
persons were engaged in its fishing in- 


dustry in 1927, while the Territory it- | 
| self had a population of only 65,000, ac- 





cording to a report by the Bureau made 
public July 7. The full text of the report 
follows: 

Wholesale and manufacturing indus- 
tries for Alaska’s fish catch employed 


| 16,069 persons, transportation services 


for the catch employed 1,778, while 11,- | 

030 were engaged in actual fishing. 
Salmon Catch is Largest. 

Last year’s fishery catch 

weight, exclusive of whales, amounted io 

458,546,100 pounds valued at $13,812,218. 


; The round weight of whales could not | 


be determined, but their products 
amounted to 11,475,950 pounds valued at 
Of the total catch, exclusive 


$8,702,494 consisted of salmon; 156,233,- 
673 pounds valued at $5,021,066 con- 


| Sisted of other fish, and 1,746,728 pounds | 
| valued at $88,658 consisted of shellfish. 


During 1927 there were 282 establish- 
ments (exclusive of duplication) in 
Alaska engaged in the fisheries trade. 
Of this number, 139 canned fish, 122 
cured fish, 34 manufactured by-products, 
and 34 handled fresh and frozen fishery 
products. ; 


Production Summarized. 
Output of these establishments 


| amounted to 289,149,863 pounds valued 


at $40,163,300. The salmon industry was 
by far the most important and prod--ced 
186,978,797 pounds of products valued at 
$32,361,767. In value the halibut in- 
dustry was next in importance and pro- | 
duced 34,491,283 pounds of products 
valued at $3,805,088. The comparatively 
new herring industry ranked third in im- 
portance and produced 52,538,572 pounds 
of products valued at $2,850,823. Of the 
remainder, whale, shrimp, and clam prod- 


; ucts were most important in value. 


In considering the wholesale and man- 
ufacturing industries separately, the can- 
ning industry ranked foremost and pro- 
duced 171,779,706 pounds of fishery prod- 
ucts valued at $30,163,088. In value, 
cured fish ranked second, producing 
25,324,157 pounds of products valued at 
The fresh fish industry was 


| 31,075,000. 


Typhoid fever: 


in round | 


BEING 
7 BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Cases of Typhoid 
Decline in Number 


| By One-half in Year 


Prevalence of Diphtheria, In 
fantile Paralysis, and 
Scarlet Fever Also 
Is Less. 


Typhoid fever prevalence in the Unitec 
States has been gradually decreasing 
and for the week ended June 16 of this 

year there were only 268 cases reportec 
in 43 states, as compared with 592 cases 
for the same week of last year, the Publi 
| Somme Service announced July 7 ins# 
| 


weekly review of the prevalence of ®om4 
municable diseases. 


Commenting on these reports, the 
| Surgeon General, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming 
| stated orally, July 7 that the favorable 

condition undoubtedly is due to progress- 

ing sanitation conditions, notably in the 

Mississippi Valley area, where sanitary 
j methods have been improved since the 
| 1927 flood. The statistics showed that 
'97 cities having a population of more 
| than 31,000,000 reported only 44 cases of 
typhoid fever for the 1928 week as againt} 
| 76 for the week of 1927. The estimated 
| expectancy of the disease, based on the 
experience of the last nine years, ex- 
clusive of epidemics, was 63 cases for 
these cities. i 

The full text of the weekly revciew 
follows: 

The Public Health Service has issued 
the following statement regarding the 
prevalence of communicable diseases in 
the United States. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in @ll! 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
The estimated population of 
the 92 ctities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,400,000. Weeks ended June 16, 


| 1928, and June 18, 1927: 


Cases Reported. $ 
1928. 1927. 
1,463 

893 


Diphtheria: 
43 States 
97 cities 

Measles: 

42 States 
97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
43 States 
Scarlet fever: 
43 States 
97 cities 

Smallpox: 

43 States 
97 cities 


7,608 
2,139 


32 
2,699 


491 
108 


43 States 
97 cities 
Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
92 cities 
Smallpox: 
92 cities 


Seaplane Service Planned 
Between Australian Cities 


A seaplane service between Sydney 
and Newcastle, Australia, a distance of 
60 miles, has been proposed in that coun- 
try, the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Sydney, H. R. Buckley, has just aa? 
vised the Department of Commerce ac- 
cording to a report made public July 7. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Trips between the cities, which are 
both located on the seacoast, are ex- 
pected to be covered in 40 minutes, com- 
pared with three hours by rail. 


Five trips a day are planned from each 
‘end of the proposed route, each plane 
to carry 15 passengers and 500 pounds 
of express freight. Fare one way is to 
be one pound sterling for each passenger 
and one shilling a pound of express. 
Under proposed arrangements the sched- 
ule is capable of handling 200 passengers 
and 2,000 pounds of freight daily, it is 
said. 





' third, with products amounting to 
28,524,353 pounds valued at $2,955,128, 
the by-products industry fourth, with an 
loutput of 42,386,161 peunds valued 4 
$1,964,903, and the frozen-fish industry 
fifth, accounting for the remainder of the 
products, amounting to 21,134,986 pounds 
valued at $1,767,436. 
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Land in Four States 
In Mountain Region 


To Be Open to Entry 


Tracts in Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming 
Total 106,388 


Acres. 

The opening for settlement of 106,388 
acres of land in Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
and Wyoming was announced by the De- 
partment of the Interior in a statement 
made public July 9. Former service men 
of the World War are given preference 

ights to the land. 
tzmyment follows: ; s 

lats will be officially filed inthe dis- 
trict land office at Biackfoot, Idaho, on 
August 6, 1928, for 6,358.27 acres of 
land in Caribou County, Idaho, and 16,- 
807.68 acres of land in Bear Lake 
County. 

Most of the land represented upon 
these plats is within the limits of Cari- 
bou National Forest and_portions of 
Township 8 S., Range 46 E., are with- 
drawn for phosphate reserve or classi- 
fied and restored as valuable for phos- 
phate. 


Will Be Opened August 6. 
For 92 days beginning August 6, 1928, 


the unreserved lands represented upon | 


these plats will be open to entry under 
the homestead and desert land laws by 
qualified former service men 


persons claiming a preference right to 


the lands superior to that of the soldier. | 


On November 6, 1928, the lands remain- 


ing unentered and unreserved will be | 
available for entry under any applicable | 


qoblic land law by the public generally. 


Township 8 S., Range 46 E., Caribou | 


County, is described as containing 6,- 
358.27 acres, mainly mountainous. The 
soil is a stony clay loam. A medium 


growth of bunch grass and forage plants | 


affords range for stock. There is a 
sparse growth of pine, fir, and spruce 
imber, and considerable undergrowth. 
There is an ample supply of good water 
from creeks. There is one scttler lo- 
cated in Section 5. The nearest post 
office is Auburn, Wyo., about nine miles 
distant from Section 5. 

The area surveyed in Township 11 S., 
Range 46 E., contains 16,807.68 acres in 
Bear Lake County. The land of this 
township is mountainous. 

Soil is Sandy Loam. 


The soil is a sandy loam, supporting a 


. 


fine. growth of bunch grass and forage ! 
plants which affords excellent range for | 


stock.” There is a scattering growth 
of pine, fir and spruce timber and dense 
undergrowth of sage and aspen, laurel 


and willow throughout the township. The | 
water supply is abundant from numerous | 


ereeks.. The nearest post office is 
Geneva, Idaho, four miles south of the 
southeast corner of the township, reached 
by a good road. 


I Beaverhead County, Montana, plat | 


will be officially filed in the district land 


office at Great Falls on July 30, 1928. | 


All the land represented upon_ this 
plat except Section 6 is within the limits 
of Beaverhead National Forest. First 


rights accrue to service men here also. | 


Land 


is Mountainous. 


The area surveyed contains 23,019.09 | 


P acres, composed mainly of rough moun- 
tainous land. lying on the western slope 
of the divide range of mountains be- 
tween the Big Hole River and Wise River, 


and extending down to the eastern edge | 


of the Big Hole basin. Most of the 


township is densely covered with lodge | 


pole pine timber. Spruce and balsam 
are plentiful along the water course and 
good merchantable fir is fairly abundant 
on the lower slope of the west range 
of sections. There are two settlers and 
a small saw mill in operation on the 
tract. 


In Grand and Millard Counties, Utah, | 
plats of extension survey of 12.074.53 | 


acres will be officially filed in the district 
land office at Salt Lake City on August 
‘I, 1928. 


will be given preference. ‘ 
Township 25 S., Range 25 E., consists 
»of broken land containing 6,878.51 acres. 


The west and southwest portion is high | 


mesa land cut by deep box canyons with 
a general drainage to the west. The soil 


js sandy loam, with broken sandstone, | 


third and fourth rate. The land is not 


suitable for agricultural purposes. 


juniper and pinyon of small commercial 
@value. The medium growth of 
brush and sagebrush is found through- 
out the township. 
Grazing Available in Winter. 

There were no surface indications of 
coal, metallic minerals or oil in the 
township. There were no settlers in the 
township at the time of survey. The 
nearest post office is Castleton, Utah, 
located near the southeast corner of the 
township. Water is very scarce in this 
township. The principal industry is 
stock raising and the only time stock 


can range is during the winter months. | 
Township 19 S., Range 4 W., 5,196.02 | 
The land con- | 
The timber | 
of scrub juniper and pinyon, which has | 


acres have been surveyed. 
sists of low, rolling hills. 


no commercial value except for fire wood 
and fence posts. The greater portion 
of the township is suitable for dry farm- 


ing and approximately 1,000 acres of | 


land was under cultivation at the time 
of the survey. The main road from 


Holden, Utah, to Oak City, Utah, crosses | 


this township. Church Spring is the 
ly water found in the area surveyed. 
No indications of mineral were observed. 


In the State of Wyoming, Lincoln and | 
Sublette couyties, plats of resurvey will | 


be officially filed in the district land of- 

fice at Evanston on 46,445.07 acres of 

land, August 8, 1928. 

be given preference. 
Good Growth of Grass. 

The area resurveyed is in Township 
26 N., Range 115 W., independent resur- 
vey—the new area returned contains 23,- 
455.38 acres. The land is rolling and 
rough mountainous with an average alti- 
tude of 8,500 feet above sea level. The 


soil is rocky, but produces a good growth | 


of grass and of pine, fir, balsam and 
aspen timber. The heaviest growth of 


timber is found on Milley Mountain in | 


the eastern central portion of the town- 
ship. The township is well watered by 
several tributaries of Green River and 
contains numerous springs. The princi- 
pal industry is stock raising. 

There was no mining being carried on 
in the township at the date of the resur- 
vey, although good coal veins are re- 
ported in the west range of sections. In- 
dications of oil shale and a small oil 
structure were also reported. There are 
no permanent settlers in the township. 

a A portion of this township is included 
. 


The full text of the | 


of the |; 
World War and also to entry by those | 


Former service men and those | 
persons claiming a preference right to | 
the lands superior to that of the soldier | 


The | 
only timber is a small amount of scrub | 


black | 


Service men will | 


' Model Ordinance to Regulate Traffic 


In M unicipalities Is Given Approval 


Uniform System to Be Recommended as Guide 


3,000 Communities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rule which recognizes the right of way 
of a vehicle approaching from the right 
unless the vehicle on the left first enters 
the intersection, in which event the vehi- 
| cle on the left is authorized to proceed 
and clear the intersection with due re- 
gard for safety. 
facilitate traffic and at the 
safeguard safety. 
“The ordinance 
that those cities 
trol signals which alternately direct traf- 
fic to proceed and to stop should use 
the three color system, including green, 
yellow and red. It gives definite mean- 
ing to the use of such colors. A definite 
meaning also is given to the use of 
green and red when used alone—that is, 
without the yellow—in order to meet the 


definitely 


situation in certain cities which use the | 


| color system alone. 
“Railroad trains, under the terms of 
the ordinance, must not block traffic on 
| public streets unnecessarily but the re- 


| strictions in this ordinance do not apply ! 


to trains in continuous motion. 
“As to safety zones, the ordinance in- 


through a clearly marked 
safety zone at any time. 
“The committee set up in the or- 
dinance a section to authorize the crea- 
tion of special passenger and freight 
loading zones in congested districts of 
cities. 
sengers would have to be effected ex- 
peditiously, under the ordinance, and in 
the case of commercial vehicles, a maxi- 
mum of 30 minutes is allowed for load- 
unloading. That means that 


pedestrian 


; ing and 


more protracted loadings and unloadings | 
would have to be effected at night after | 


| the congestion hours have passed. 

“The ordinance sets up sections au- 
thorizing the designation of bus stops 
and of taxicabs and hackney stops. The 
purpose as to the taxicab and hackney 
stops is to discourage cruising. The or- 
dinance provides, however, that private 
vehicles may stop temporarily at such 
stands in order to take on or discharge 
passengers. 

“The ordinance is now adopted by the 
Committee on Municipal Traffic Ordi- 
nances and Regulations. It is to be widely 
distributed to the cities to serve as 
model in reframing old, or adopting new, 
ordinances.” 


epitomized by Mr. Davis, the meeting 
resolved itself into a Committee on Uni- 
| formity of Laws and Regulations, with 
| D. C. Fenner, of New York City, tem- 
porarily presiding. He submitted the 


accept the proposed changes. The motion 
to that effect carried unanimously. 


Problem'Is Declared 
To Have Plan Adopted 


A. B. Barber, manager of the trans- 


portation department of the Chamber of | 


| Commerce of the United States, was di- 
rector of the Conference on Street and 


sor and chairman. He and William E. 
Metzger, of Detroit, Michigan, and Mr. 
' Davis, presided at different sessions of 
| the Committee during the three days’ de- 
| jiberations. 

“We have just started this work,” Mr. 
Metzger told the meeting. “Our problem 


now is to put this plan across in cities | 
I believe that | 


throughout the country. | é 
by the adoption of this ordinance we will 


| save lives and property and that we wiil | 


have ordinances of the various cities 
obeyed by motorists generally.” 

“The completion of this task in the 
! Committee,” Mr. Metzger says, “paves 
| the way for the establishment of a uni- 
form ,system throughout the country 
with a model ordinance expected to serve 
{as a guide for more than 3,000 munici- 


palities in handling the problem of street | 
We now have a single pattern | 


traffic. 
for every city and town throughout the 
United States to follow. If it is gen- 
| erally adopted, the problem of enforce- 
| ment will be very much simplified. 


pedestrian to observe regulations which 
differ for each city and town. Uniformity 
is the first essential to successful traffic 
control. 

“The model code, which will be sub- 
mitted to all municipalities in the next 


well as the motorist. It lays down 
clearly and specifically the rights of both 
and formulates definite rules for meet- 
' ing the complex problems that have 
avisen in the wake of the automobile. 
It represents the best judgment of traf- 
fie experts from all parts of the country 
who have served on this committee and 
has been revised in the light of the criti- 
cism of police departments and _ traffic 
| officials of many cities. 
that the adoption of the model ordinance 
will result in the saving of many lives 
| and the conservation of property, pro- 
vided the police departments and the 
courts see that it is enforced.” 
The Chamber of 
United States, the American Automobile 
Association, the National Association of 


| in a stock driveway and a portion is 


within a phosphate reserve, a portion of | 
both townships is within a petroleum re-~ 


serve and a portion of both townships 
| has been classified as coal land. 
Township 27 N., Range 113 W., de- 
| pendent resurvey—area shown on 
| original plat contains 22,989.69 
Many classes of land are embraced in 
this township. The west range of sec- 
tions is on a high rocky ridge locally 
known as Darby Fault, the west slope of 
which is covered with a heavy growth of 
pine, fir, and aspen timber. The two 
center ranges of sections have a gently 
rolling surface. 

Few Springs In Township. 

The northeastern portion of the town- 
ship is rough broken mesa land. The 
soil ranges from second rate sandy loam 
to very rocky, fourth rate. The town- 
ship is arid except for a few small 
springs in the western portion. The 
principal industry is coal and oil produc- 
tion. A mine in Section 23 produces a 
fair grade of coal. 
| wells are operated, and many other wells 
| were being drilled at the date of the re- 

survey. 


In Hot Springs County, Wyo., plat of 


extension survey of 1,684.23 acres will 
be officially filed in the district land of- 
fice at Cheyenne, Wyo., on August 1, 
1928, 

The area is situated on the east side 
of Big Horn River Canyon and is mostly 
relling to rough mountainous land well 

| adapted to grazing purposes. 
one settler located in Section 28. 


The Committee was of | 
the opinion that the revised rule would | 
same time | 


proposes | 
installing traffic con- | 


corporates a prohibition against driving | 


Loading and unloading of pas- | 


aij 


Upon the adoption of the ordinance as | 


proposition that that Committee should | 


Highway Safety, of which the Secretary |! 
‘ of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, is spon- | 


It | 
has been difficult for both motorist and | 


few weeks, safeguards the pedestrian as | 


I am convinced } 


Commerce of the | 


the | 
acres, | 


Five producing oil | 


There is | 


| meen eae | 


| 


| 
| 


for | 


| 


Building Owners and Managers, Traffic | 


| Planning Commission of the National 
' Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
| tional Safety Council, American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, and other or- 
| ganizations were among those _repre- 
sented by members of the committee. 


Organizations Represented 
On General Committee 


Tests to Kill Insects 
In Orchards by Radio 


Waves Discontinued 


Authority of Radio Com.-} 


mission to Resume Expe- 
riments With High Fre- 
quency Machine Asked. 


Successful experiments conducted in 
the extermination of insect pests infest- 


ing orchards, through the use of an elec- 


| brought to a stop because of lack of a | 
It was announced that the provisions | license to operate the machine, Commis- | 


which would effect changes in the Uni- | 


| form Vehicle Code, with particular re- | 


, Spect to passing street cars and 
| right-of-way rule, will be recommended 

to the National Conference of Commis- 

sioners on Uniform State Laws for ap- 

proval and incorporation in the uniform 
| vehicle code. These commissioners and 
the National Conference on 
Highway Safety, of which the committee 
that framed the new traffic ordinance’ is 
a part, have worked together harmoni- 
ously in the development of the uniform 
| vehicle code, Mr. Davis explained. 

The uniform vehicle code, it was ex- 
plained, the law recommended for 
| States, which was formulated in 1926 and 
so far has been adopted as a whole or in 
| substantial part by the legislatures of 
| 10 States. The ordinance just completed 
is designed, according to the commit- 
tee, to work along with that State law 
as a model for municipalities. 

At the closing session July 7, the com- 
mittee went on record against what is 
termed remote, or multiple, control on 
: the ground that it is wrong in principle 
! to require a motorist to stop at interven- 
| ing intersections which may be several 

blocks removed from control signal. 


is 


Pedestrian Control 
| Not Subjected to Rule 


the discussion of pedestrian 
J. McIlwaith, of Chicago, said 


During 
i rights, E. 


the | 


Street and | 
| supervisor of Seattle, however, the mes- | 


that complete pedestrian control would | 
cause great difficulties in congested sec- | 


tions. He favored striking out from the 
ordinance a note which set forth that 


“the success of a rule requiring definite | 


obedience to traffic control signals by 


pedestrians depends in large measure on 


a proper timing of the signals and also 
intensive educational activities.” As fin- 
ally adopted this note read, instead, thet 
the success of the rule requiring definite 
| obedience to traffic signals by pedestrians 
| “is discussed in the report accompanying 
the model ordinance.” 

Mr. McIlraith made the statement that, 
| at one intersection in Chicago’s con- 
; gested district, 66,000 people an hour, or 
; 1,100 a minute, cross the street. He 
| said that pedestrian control in such a 

case would be impracticable, as the time 

available for their crossing is so short 


| that they could not possibly get across 


in the allowed interval. 


They have to filter through, he said, 
which is being done without appreciable | 


accidents. He said there is more room 
left for maximum congestion of vehicular 
traffic in Chicago in the rush hour than 
in some other cities. 

The Committee reconsidering 
tions eliminated the definitions of busi- 
|; ness and residence districts and made 

other revisions along these lines. The 

street car definition was retained intact 

as previously agreed upon. It was voted 
; not to provide definitions of the terms 
taxicabs and busses. 

D. C. Fenner, of New York, in this 
connection, said ihe only question be- 
fore the committee was the physical 
| operation of vehicles and not to differen- 
tiate between classes of vehicles. The 


defini- | 


, ment’s 


| question of right of way rules was dis- | 
cussed at considerable length with the | 


result as stated by Mr. Davis. 

The final provisions written into the 
ordinance were as appendices providing 
forms of ordinances for use in creating 
an official traffic commission, modeled af- 
ter a Chicago ordinance, according to Di- 
rector Barber, of the Conference; for 
creating a division of traffic engineering; 
| and for control of roadway and sidewalk 
| obstructions. 


Two Vessels Added to Line 
From Europe to Venezuela 


Two new passenger and cargo vessels 
| have been added to the Europe-to-Vene- 
| zuela service by the Hamburg-American 
Line, according to a report from Vice 
Consul Ben C, Matthew, La Guaira, made 
public July 7, by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 


’ 


The “Orinoco’ 
on its 


May 7 


arrived at La Guaira 
maiden voyage, and the 
| “Magdalena” soon will be ready. They 
are twin screw motor vessels of over 
5,000 tons net, and are capable of 15 
knots an hour. They have first class 
| accommodations for 140 passengers. It 
| is said they offer the most rapid com- 
munication between Europe and Vene- 
zuela. The time from Plymouth to Cher- 
bourg to La Guaira is 12 days; and from 
Hamburg to La Guaira 15 days via 


werp. 


Origin of ‘Job’s Tears’ 
S 


Difficult of Solution 


E:foris of the chemical Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to obtain infor- 
mation for American firms as to 
the sources of camadula_ seed, 
“Coix Lachryma_ Jobi,”’ “Job’s 
Tears,” or “Adlay,” have met vary- 
ing results, it was stated July 7, 
in a report, the full text of which 
follows: 

The information furnished by 
the Manila Office was to the effect 
that there were no shippers of this 
produci, but that small quantities 
might be obtained through the In- 
sular Bureau of Agriculture. 
“Job's Tears” are commonly 
known in the Philippines as 
“Adlay” and are classified as a 
food, medicinal, and fibrous plant. 
Attention in the Philippines was at- 
tracted to the plant in 1921 when 
its possibilities as a substitute for 
flour and rice were discovered. 

The most common use of the 
grain, before attention was di- 
rected to it as food, was for orna- 
ments. The grains were strung as 
beads by children, or made into 
baskets, curtains, and other house- 
hold decorations. These beads are 
also used as parts of necklaces 
sold in the United States at prices 
as high as $10. ‘ 


tric high frequency machine, have been 


sioner Harold A. Lafount of the Federal 
Radio Commission was informed July 7 
in a telegram from Herbert E. Smith, of 
Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. Smith stated that the future use 


of the machine means a saving of mil- 


lions to the country in the insect pest 


fight and that it would increase growers’ | 


profits through better crops. The radio 
sage said, gave notice that operation of 
the machinery be stopped until a license 
is procured, and pending the determina- 
tion of the status of the machine. 


Favors Granting Request. 


Commissioner Lafount stated orally 


that he. was favorable to granting the | 


request but would have to receive the 


approval of a majority of the Commis- 


sion. 


The full text of Mr. Smith’s telegram 
follows: : 

American Radex Corporation, located 
at Wenatchee and Cashmere, have been 
operating electric high frequency ma- 
chine for treatment of orchards to kill 
insect pests and eliminate use of poison 
sprays. The operation is highly success- 
ful and should be continued until fruit 
is ripe. Future use will mean saving of 
millions to country in insect pest fight 
and increase growers’ profits though bet- 
ter crops. 

The Radio supervisor of Seattle has 
notified the corporation to stop operation 
and advises that we ask for permit to 
operate pending determination of status 
of machine. It is identical to X-ray with 
addition of aerial wires over trees 
treated. Permission is requested to con- 
tinue treatments early morning hours to 
10 a. m. at half-hour intervals or as you 
may-direct. Otherwise years work and 
heavy expenditures will be lost. Treat- 
ment season ends August 30. Matter 
urgent as apple worm eggs hatch four 
to seven days. Operation has been dis- 
continued five days an dunless resumed 
continued five days and unless resumed 
proof of effect of process. 


Farm Development 
Slow in Abyssinia 


Country Is Said to Be Self- 
Supporting Agricultur- 
ally, However. 


Abyssinia is usually self-supporting 
agriculturally though backward in the 
modern improvements, the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 7. The Depart- 
statement is based on 
from the Director of the World Agricul- 
tural Census of 1930, Leon M. Estabrook, 


who is touring the East to obtain offi- | 


cial cooperation in the project to be 
carried out under the auspices of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The statement by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Although Abyssinia in good years is 
agriculturally self-supporting, its farm 
work is not developed on modern lines. 

No records of Abyssinian farm pro- 
duction are available and very inade- 
quate statements are made as to the 
volume of the countrv’s exports. How- 
ever, Abyssinia is well stocked with 
hardy domestic animals, such as camels, 


ponies, goats, cattle, sheep, and poultry. | 


It has no turkeys or pigs. 


Abyssinia is larger than any European , 


country except Russia. Most of its agri- 


|; cultural production is located in the west- 
| ern, or inland, half, except for a few 


| of the mountains to the east. 


large coffee plantations on the rainy side 
The coun- 


| try’s chief exports are coffee and hides. 
| Its climate is generally tropical, modified 


| tal. 


by altitudes up to 15,000 feet, and the 
soil extremely fertile in limited areas. 
Wild game is abundant. 

Estimates of Abyssinia’s population 
vary from 8,000,000 to 11,000,000, The 
country is divided into provinces or king- 
doms, under kings, governors, or chiefs, 
all of whom contribute to the central 
government at Addis Abeba, the capi- 


Its social and economic system is 


| like that which prevailed in Europe in 


, owned 


Amsterdam, and 16 days calling at Ant- | 


the Middle Ages. The provincial rulers 
divide their territories among smaller 
chiefs, who in turn expect support from 
the chiefs of tribes or villages. Land is 
but is usually subject to some 
form of tribute to the local chief, who 
may demand also a certain amount of 
free labor on his own land, especially at 


| harvest ‘and planting time. 


Ship Lines to Be Asked 
To Bid for Foreign Mails 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


| Balboa, 295,083 lbs., 376,606 lbs., 26 times 
| a year. 


| other 


| and China, 5,617,683 Ibs., 28,942,577 


Boston to Yarmouth, 149,779 lbs., 868,- 
995 Ibs., 118 times a year. 

New York to Havana, 302,405 Ibs., 1,- 
846,206 lIbs., 52 times a year. 

New Orleans to Progreso, 22,811, lbs., 
39,262 Ibs., 36 times a year. 

New York to Vera Cruz via Havana 
and Progreso, 92,571 Ibs., 565,152 Ibs., 
52 times a year. 

New York to La Guayra, Puerio 
Cabello, Maracaibo, Curacao and Aruba, 
via San Juan, 930,613 Ibs., 5,681,482 Ibs., 
52 times a year. 

Galveston or Port Arthur to ports in 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, 
86,400 Ibs., 527,479 lbs., 52 times a year. 

New York to Copenhagen. and other 
Scandinavian and Baltic pérts, 400,58! 
Ibs., 2,445,583 Ibs.; weekly service within 
the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

New York to Freetown, Seccondee and 
West African ports, 43,546 Ibs., 
£65,849 lbs., 20 times a year. 

Seattle to Manila, via*ports in Japan 
Ibs., 


' 26 times a year. 


San Francisco to Manila via ports in 
Hawaii, Japan and China, 1,970,445 Ibs., 
10,151,715 lbs., 26 times a year. 

Portland to Manila via Yokohama, 


advices , 


9, 1928 
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Statistics on Tobacco Output and Export 
To Be Collected by Cuban Organization 


| 


Department of Commerce Comments on Difficulties of 
_ Compiling Accurate Data. 


Improvement 
mating the Cuban tobacco crop is prom- 
ised by the enactment of the Cortina 
law providing for the formation of a 
| National Commission of Propaganda and 

Defensé of Cuban Tobacco, it has been 
reported by Assistant American Trade 
Commissioner at Havana, Ronald D. 
Stevenson, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In reporting an estimate placed at 
61,000,000 pounds for the 1927-1928 crop, 
} as compared to 58,000,000 pounds for 
the 1926-27 crop, Mr. Stevenson’s report 


explains the present difficulties of col- | 
an | 


| lecting statistics in 
official organization. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The recent Cortina law providing for 
the formation of a National Commission 


the absence of 


Larger Cacao Crop 


Planned by Brazil 


Effort to Be Made to Keep 
Up With Demands of 


American Market. 


Brazil 


cacao 


is endeavoring to increase its 
from 1,300,000 to 2,- 
000,000 bags to keep up with the grow- 
ing demands of American chocolate and 
cacao users, according to an announce- 
ment by the Pan American Union July 7. 

Most of the Brazilian and Ecuadorian 
chocolate and cacao crops are sold to 
the United States. The announcement 
by the Pan American Union follows in 
full text: 

Brazil 


crop bags 


and Ecuador are the greatest 


producers of the cacao or chocolate bean ' 
' those who do are often reluctant to fur- 


in the Western World. Srazilians are 
striving to keep up with demand. Dur- 
ing the past vear they raised 1,300,000 
sacks of cacao beans and sent most 
the crop*to the United States. Now 
they are endeavoring to increase 
output to 2,000,000 bags a year. 

On the western side of South America, 
Ecuador grows large quantities of cacao. 
Other American nations are also striv- 
ing to meet the demand of chocolate 
sonsumers; and to tell inquiring minds 
of where and how we get our supplies 
ot chocolate, the Pan American Union 
has just issued an interesting brochure 
on the subject. Among other things this 
booklet says: 

The regular cacao harvests 
countries occur about 


in 
twice a 


most 
year; 


j although one may see on the trees at 


| various periods the newly forming buds, 
the flowers, the well-ripened pods. One 
of the curious facts is that the pods 
| form from small clusters of flowers on 
the trunk and on the limbs of the tree 
rather than on the branches. 

As a consequence, the gathering of 
ripe pods is a simple matter of walking 
under the trees and whacking them off 
with a long knife—a machete. The pods 
too high to be reached by man’s arms 
are cut off by means of a blade attached 
to a pole, similar to the method of or- 
chard pruning in the United States. The 
harvested pods are then placed in piles, 
where they may remain for a few days. 
Then the shelling of the pods begins, 
and this operation consists of cuttine the 
pod with a machete—end to end or 
around the center—but not deep enough 
; to injure the beans or seeds. * * * Many 

pods contain from 30 to 40 beans: some 


trees produce half a pound, others ay- | 


erage about a full pound. 


New Rules Issued 
For Permit Mail 


Until Supply Is Exhausted. 


Mailers who have a permit to mail 


third-class matter at the pound rate may | 


continue to use envelopes and wrappers 
now on hand but those obtained after 
the present supply is exhausted must 
bear the indicia prescribed in regula- 


tions already issued by ,the Department | 


in accordance wiih the new postal rate 
law which became effective July 1, 1922, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
R. S. Regar, has just announced. Tho 
full text of Mr. Regar’s announcement 
follows: 

When persons who have been granted 
a permit to mail third-class matter at 
the pound rate in accordance with the 
provisions of section 435%, P. L. and R., 
have on hand envelopes or wrappers 
which bear the old permit indicia pre- 
scribed for matter of the same class 
mailed under section 452, P. L. and R., 
and they prefer to use such envelopes 
or wrappers in mailing the matter unde: 
the new regulation without making any 
change in the old indicia, the matter 
may be so accepted. 

However, this applies 
supply of envelopes and wrappers on 
hand. Those obtained after the present 
supply is exhausted must bear the in- 
dicia prescribed for third-class matter 
mailed under the provisions of section 
43512, P. L. and R. 

The postage on third-class maiter 
mailed in accordance with the foregoing 
shall be computed at the correct rate, 
that it, 12 cents or eight cents a pound, 
according to the character of the matter, 
but in no case less than one cent a piece, 
such postage to be collected and ac- 
counted for in the manner set forth in 
section 43542, P. L. and R. 

In connection with the above, patrons 
should be informed that it is desirable 
that they modify the old indicia on tneiz 


only to the 


| envelopes so as to have them conform | 


to the provisions of section 43515, P. | 
and R., but, as above stated, if 


will be accepted in accordance with the 
foregoing. 


Kobe, and Hongkong, new service. No 
mails have heretofore been dispatched, 
but it is estimated that some parcel post 
from Portland and vicinity may be as- 
| signed in the future; 24 times a year. 
Portland to Dairen via Shanghai, 
Tsingtan, and Takubar (Tientsin), new 
service. No mails have heretofore been 
dispatched but it is estimated that some 
varcel post from Portland and vicinity 


may be assigned in the future, 12 times | 


| a year, 


ot |! 


the | 


Use of Old ladlicle Allowed | 


the | 
patrons prefer not to do so, the maiter | 


in the method of esti- { of Propaganda and Defense of Cuban 


| Tobacco took into consideration the ne- | 


| cessity for accurate crop reports, and on 
April 19, the Secretary of Agriculture 
appointed an office manager and _ sta- 
tistics chief for the new Commission. 
is planned by the Commission to compile 
accurate statistics on tobacco crops, ex- 
| ports of cigars, cigarettes and other 


I t { 


pertinent information concerning the to- | 


bacco industry and trade. 
It stated, however, that it the 
plan of the Commission in obtaining es- 
timates on future crops to base their 
information on reports to be made by the 
Mayors of the various towns in the to- 
bacco growing districts and that often- 
times the Mayors are personally inter- 
ested in the tobacco trade. 
Commercial estimates for the 


is is 


1927-28 


tobacco crop of Cuba have been placed | 


at 61,000,000 nounds, compared with 58,- 
000,000 pounds produced in 1926-27. The 
process of collecting tobacco production 
statistics in Cuba present rather a dif- 
ficult probleny in the absence of an of- 
ficial organization for the purpose. Esti- 
mates must be obtained from commer- 
cial sources, associations, trade journals, 
ov whatever source is possible. 

The tobacco section therefore assumes 
no responsibility for the accuracy of 
reports on Cuban tobacco 
but offers such data a 
response to a 


are available in 
growing and legitimate 
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| Hearings Scheduled 


On Refusal to Renew 
162 Radio Licenses 


Representatives of Stations 
Have Opportunity to Prove 
They Serve Public 
Interest. 


to the general order (No, 
issued by ‘the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in May placing on probation, 
until August 1, a total of 162 radio 
broadcasting stations throughout the 
country for failing to serve the publie 
interest, the Commission, on July 9, 
will hear arguments of those stations 
which intend to dispute the ruling, and 
which will endeavor to show cause why 
they should not be removed from the 
air. 

Che Commission, it was stated orally 
on July 7, has formulated a program for 
conducting the hearings, and will seek 
to hear the protesting stations as rapidly 
as possible. Under the Radio Act, the 
Commission is obliged to allocate radio, 
as to both the number of broadcast- 
ing stations and the power allotments, 


Pursuant 
22) 


| equally among the five zones into which 


production, | ; 
| were declared to show that they did not 


demand from the trade to be kept in- | 


Some of the difficulties of col- 
lecting Cuban tobacco production in- 
formation heve been outlined by Mr. 
Stevenson and are presented below along 
with other interesting facts concerning 
Cuban tobaccos. 

It is « mely difficult to obtain ac- 
curate information and = estimates 
tobacco crops in Cuba. This difficulty 
applies not only before the crops are 
harvested but even to the crops of pre- 
vious years. The various Cuban ware- 
houses and concerns interested in the 


formed. 


on! 


buying and selling of tobacco as a rule ! 


make. little effort to compile data and 
nish the information. 

Estimates of the crop of 1926-27. dif- 
fered by as much as 50,000 bales in the 
Remedios Section alone. One reason for 
the difficuity in obtaining accurate es- 
timates is the fact that there is often 


an overlapping of data owing to stocks 


of old crops carried over in the hands |! 


of growers or dealers. 


Keel of Light Cruiser. 


Laid at Puget Sound Yard | 


Tne keei of iight cruiser No. 28 has 
been laid at the Puget Sound navy yard, 
the Department of the Navy announced 
July 6 in a statement, the full text of 


| which follows: 


Rear Admiral Henry J. Zeigemeir, 
commandant of the 15th Naval District, 
reported to the Department that the 


keel of Light Cruiser No. 28 had been | 


laid on the keel blocks at the Shipbuild- 
ing Drydock of the Puget Sound navy 
yard on July 4. 

Light Cruiser 28 was one of a pro- 
gram of eight light cruisers which were 
authorized in 1924 and funds for 
construction were included in the Naval 
Appropriation bill for 1927. 


Army Will Not Take Part 
In Health Meeting at Rome 
The Medical Department of the Army 
will not be represented at the Sixth In- 


its | 


the United States is divided. Because 
of the unequal allocation at present ex- 
isting, the Commission refused to renew 
the licenses of the 162 stations placed 
on probation, because investigations 


serve the public interest. The stations, 
however, were given the option of pre- 
senting arguments beginning July 9. 
The plan of procedure adopted by the 
Commission is for the calling of the roll 
of the 162 stations to ascertain how many 
of them are represented, and then to 


| hear the arguments of representatives 


of those stations. If any of the stations 
prove that they do serve the public in- 
terest, the Commission will consider re- 
newal of their licenses as of August 1. 

Basel on reports received by the 
stations intend sending representatives 
to ntake appeals. A number of additional 
stations have submitted affidavits, while 
it is expected that several stations will 
be represented without giving advance 


' natice. 


Inspection of Infantry 
In West Is Announced 


The Chief of Infantry, Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert H. Allen, will make an inspection 
trip of infantry activities in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, accord- 
ing*to an inspection schedule issued by 
the Department of War July which 
follows in full text: 

The Chief of Infantry’s schedule in- 
cludes visits to the following Infantry 
regiments: 

11th Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind. (Indianapolis), July 10-11. 

10th Infantry, Camp Knox, Ky. (Louis- 
ville), July 11-12. 

17th Infantry, Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 
(Leavenworth), July 13-16; Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa (Des Moines), July 16-17; 
Fort Crook, Nebr. (Omaha), July 17-19. 

[st and 20th Infantry, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo. (Cheyenne), July 20-23. 

38th Infantry, Fort: Douglas, Utah 
(Salt Lake City), July 24-29. 

25th Infantry, Camp S. D. Little, Ariz., 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., July 31-August 1; 


| Camp H. J. Jones, Ariz. (Douglas), Au- 


ternational Congress of Nurses in Rome | 


next September, according to an 


an- | 


nouncement by the Department of War, | 


July 7, which follows in full text: 


The Secretary of War has been ad- 


| vised that the Royal Italian Ambassador 
has 


extended on behalf of his govern- 
ment an invitation to the United States 


' to be represented at the Sixth Interna- 


gust 1. 

30th Infantry, Presidio of San Fran- 
ciso, Calif. (San Francisco), August 3-4, 

7th Infantry, Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash. (Portland), August 6-7. 

4th Infantry, Fort George Wright, 
Wash. (Spokane), August 8; Fort Mis- 
soula, Mont. (Missoula), August 9-10; 
Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. (Bismarck), Au 
gust 11. : 

2nd Infanry, Fort Sheridan, Ill. (Chi- 
cago), August 14-16. 

Infantry Rifle Team, Camp Perry, 
Ohio (Toledo), August 16-17. General 
Allen will return to Washington on Au- 


| gust 18. 


tional Conference for the Prevention of | 


Tuberculosis and at the 


International | 


Congress of Nurses to be held in Rome, | 


Italy. Septembe: next. In the absence 
of express authority from Congress, the 


{ Secretary of War has notified the Italian 


Government that it will be impossible 
for the Medical Department of the Army 
to be represented at this congress. 


J.C. Marquis to Aid 


German Farm Study 
Government Economist Given 
Leave of Absence. 


The study of German agricultural con 
ditions, to be made during the current 
summer by a group of German and 
American agriculturalists, will be as- 
sisted in by J. Clyde Marquis, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced July 
6. Mr. Marquis has been given a leave 
of absence from the Bureau. The 
nouncement follows in full text: 

J. Clyde Marquis, economist in charge 
of economic information in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, will assist 
in a three months’ study of agricultural 
marketing conditions in Germany to be 
made this summer by a group of Ger- 
man and American marketing experts 
and economists. Leave of absence from 
his official duties has been granted Mr. 
Marquis for this purpose. Mr. Marquis 
was invited to participate in the survey 
by Dr. G. F. Warren, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, chairman of the American com- 
mission. 

Doctor Warren in a formal announce- 
ment of the project stated that “a com- 
mittee of Germans representing agri- 
culture, industry and finance has asked a 
group of Americans to work with a group 
of Germans during this summer on a 
commission for the study of the mar- 
keting of farm products, particularly 
dairy products and meats.” 

The other American members of the 
commission are: Dr. G. F. Warren, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management, Cornell University; 
C. E. Gray, President, Golden State Milk 
Products Co., San Francisco; Dr. N. W. 
Hepburn, Manager, Peoria Creamery Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Dr. F. B. Morrison, Director, 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 


Resignation of Mr. Hoover 
Received by President 


[By Telegraph.] 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
The Secretary to the President, Ever- 
ett Sanders, today announced orally the 


‘ 


| receipt, at the temporary executive of- 


| fices here, of the resignation of the Sec- 


| retary 


an- , 


ment Station, Geneva, N. Y.; Dean H. | 


W. Mumford, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois; Dr. F. A. Pearson, 
Professor of Prices and Statistics, Cor- 
nell University; Dr. H. A. Ross, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Cornell University; 
Dr. Otto Rahn, Professor of Dairy Bac- 
teriology, Cornell University; I. C. Weld, 
Production Manager, Chestnut Farms 
Dairy, Washington, D. C. t 


The commission will begin its work 


at Berlin about July 15, 


ot Commerce, Herbert Hoover. 
The text was not made public, but Mr. 
Sanders said the resignation is to take 
effect at the pleasure of President Cool- 
idge. 

Immediately upon receipt of the letter 
of resignation, which included expres- 
sion of a desire on the part of Mr, 
Hoover to visit the President here, an 
invitation was dispatched to Washing- 
ton asking Mr. Hoover to stop off at 
Cedar Island Lodge for a conference on 
his way to Palo Alto, Calif. Dispatches 
from Washington have indicated Secre- 
tary Hoover plans to leave for the West 
Coast soon after July 12. No action was 
taken on the resignation today. 


—— 
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‘chanical questions arising, and reached | 
the conclusion that the plaintiff’s patent | 
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Animal Traps 


Trap for Catching Fur-Bearing Animals 
Held to Be Infringed by Competing Device 


Double Patenting 
Sustained as Proper 


anism Declared to Be Appli- 
cable to Doubled-Jawed Trap. 


Montcomery, Warp & Co., INC., APPEL- 
LANT, VY. Gipps, APPELLEE. No. 2705, 


Circuit Court oF APPEALS FOR THE | 


FourtH CIrcuvit. 


The decision of the lower court holding 
claim 16 of Patent No. 1540691 for an 


animal trap valid and infringed, was af- | 


firmed. : 

The claim was for only a single-jawed 
trap, while the application disclosed a 
double-jawed trap; but the court ruled 
that a component part of a device, in it- 
self valuable, was properly patentable, 


and that the claim was for an operative | 


structure. 

The court found thal the patent was 
not anticipated by any single patent, and 
that all of its advantages were not an- 


search. 


The defense of double patenting based | 
on the ground that Patent 1540691 was | 
embraced in ciaim 10 of Patent 1458286, | 
was not sustained. as the inventions were | 
found tc be separate and the office had | 
It was | 


required division between them. 
also stated that “the issuance of the first 
patent docs not abandon the unclaimed 


matter in its disclosure, the pendency of | 


the second application rebutting any such 
interference.” 

Claim 16, calling for a closing lever 
provided at the lower ends with two lugs, 
each of which was provided with a hole 
to serve as a bearing for the pivot pin, 


which had pivot pins integral with the 
lugs. 

Charles H. Wilson (Louis Marshall and 
John E. Cross on brief) for appellant, 


and Kennard N. Ware (Howson & How- | 
son; John T. Tucker and Charles H. How- | 
Appeal from | 

District of | > s 
! the question is, 
| work at all? 
| case that the trap will do the work. 


son on brief) for appellee. 
the District Court for the 
Maryland. 

Before Circuit Judges Parker and 
Northcott, and District Judge Groner. 


The opinion of the court, delivered by | 


Judge Northcott, follows in full text: 
This is an appeal to review a decree 
entered in the District Court of the 


United States for the District of Mary- | 
land, which adjudged valid and infringed |; 


by appellant, claim 16 of patent to W. A. 
Gibbs, appellee, No. atent 
June 2, 1925, and issued an application 
filed November 12, 1920. 


The decree complained of was entered | sd : 
| In Infringing Device 


on July 1, 1927. 

The patent relates to improvements in 
traps designed for the capture of fur- 
bearing animals. While 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Incor- 
porated, who sold some of the traps in 
the city of Baltimore, were the nominal 
defendants below, the suit was in fact 
defended by the Triumph Trap Company, 
of Oneida, N. Y., manufacturers of traps. 

For convenience, the plaintiff-appellee 


wil be here designated as the plaintiff, | 


and the defendant-appellant as the de- 
fendant; manufacturers of the alleged in- 
fringing trap as the Trap Company. 


Inventor Offered Contract 
To Triumph Trap Company 


Plaintiff owns a marsh in Maryland, 
where he traps muskrats for profit. 


In pursuing the trapping of muskrats, 
plaintiff conceived the idea that the traps 
being used could be improved on. 


patent in suit, was evolved, and plaintiff 
took steps to patent his invention. 


In April, 1919, plaintiff took a model , 
trap to Oneida, N. Y., where he exhibted | 
it to officials of the Trap Company, and | 
offered his trap to them, with a view to | 
making a contract on a royalty or some } 


similar basis. Among the officials inter- 
viewed by the plaintiff at this time was 
H. G. Green, at that time factory super- 
intendent of the Trap Company. 

Failing to come to any agreement with 
the officials of the Trap Company, plain- 
tiff decided to 
himself, and in September, 1919, his 
traps appeared on the market. Since 
that time several millions have been sold 
by the plaintiff 


Plaintiff emploved Green, and with his | 
assistance and advice, organized his fac- | 


tory at Chester. Green left the employ 
of the Trap Company on May 29, 1919, 
and went to Chester on or about June 1. 
Green remained with plaintiff until Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, when he returned to the 


employ of the Trap Company, where he | 
stayed for, approximately a period of five | 


years. 


trap on November 12, 1920, and with one 
unimportant exception, disclosed the 


same structure which he had exhibited ! 


to Green April 14, 1919. 
Green filed an application for Patent 


No. 481582 on June 28, 1921, covering the | 
trap subsequently manufactured by the | 


Trap Company, and claimed here to be 
the infringing trap. The defendant sold 
the Green trap through its place of busi- 


ness in the city of Baltimore, and plain- | 
tiff brought suit, claiming infringement. | 


Gibbs Trap Infringed 
By Green Device 


The judge below, in an able opinion, | 


exhaustively discussed the numerous me- 


was valid, and that the trap, sold by de- 


fendant and manufactured by the Trap | 


Company, infringed the patent of the 
plaintiff and entered a decree to that ef- 


taken. 

Two questions are raised on behalf of 
defendant. (1) That the plaintiff’s pat- 
ent is invalid; and, (2) that the trap sold 
by the defendant did not infringe plain- 
tiff’s patent. 

Four questions are raised as to the in- 
validity of plaintiff’s Patent No. 1540691, 
which are as follows: 

First, that claim 16, the only claim of 
the patent held valid by the judge below, 
and in view of the fact that there is no 
cross-appeal here, the onlv one necessary 
to be considered by us, is drawn to an 
inoperative device; 


Second, that it is anticipated by prior | 


art patents; 
Third, that 
enting; and, 
Fourth, claim 16 is 
though appearing in a later issued pat- 
ent, it expressed no different inventive 


it is void for double pat- 


| the order in which they are named. 
Claim for Single-Jawed Mech- | 
| trap, the combination with a pair of 
| pivotally mounted jaws, a latch for main- 


; contention was 


1540691, patented | 


appellant, | 


After | 
experimentation, the trap, shown in the | 


| the 


manufacture the traps | 


| wood patents while endeavoring to con- 
Plaintiff applied for a patent on the |} 


fect, from which decree this appeal was | fond amendment 


| For instance, 


void because | isior t 
| the application for the first Gibbs pat- 


> 


thought or conception over the claimed | 


invention of an earlier patent issued to | 
the plaintiif. 


We wil! consider these objections in | 


Claim 16 is as follows: “In an animal 


taining the jaws in open relation, a | 
treadle operatively associated with the | 
latch and mounted between the jaws | 


| when the latter are open, a closing lever | 


embracing the jaws and_ pivotally 
mounted at one side of the trap inter- 
mediate the jaw pivots and a spring | 


| adapted to actuate the lever to close the | 


” 


jaws. 
Claim Applied to Single 
And Double-Joined Trap 


This claim, while it is for a single 


| jawed trap, is inserted in the application 


for a double-jawed trap. It is contended 
on behalf of defendant that it would not 
operate as a single-jawed trap. That this 
not sound was clearly 
demonstrated in the argument before this 


: : | court. 
ticipated by all the patents found upon | 


The single jawed trap included in the 
double-jawed trap, and covered by claim, 
could be set and sprung independently 
of the second pair of jaws. In addition 
to this, it is proven that practically that 
part of the double-jawed trap, which is | 
described by claim 16, could be manu- 
factured with unimportant changes and 
sold as a single-jawed trap. This was 
done both by the plaintiff and the Trap 
Company. | 

This point was not discussed by the 
judge below probably because it was not | 
urged there, but we can see no reason 
why a component part, in itself valuable, 
and properlv patentable, claimed as a 


was held infringed by defendant’s lever, | part of the whole, is not the property of 


the inventor. The authorities relied upon 


| on behalf of the defendant themselves, 


lay down the principle that the invention 
must be shown to be worthless for the 
patent to fail. 

Bliss v. Brooklyn, 10 Blatchford (at 
page 521), and in Coupe et al. v. Royer 
et al., 155 U. S. 563, the court says that 
will the machine do the 
It is clear in the present 


In Mastoras v. Hildreth, 263 Fed. 571, | 
the ruie is laid down that a device need 
not be perfect to escape the charge of 
inoperativeness, and a full discussion of 
that point, citing a number of authori- 
ties, will be found in that case. We are 
of the opinion that the first ground of 
objection to the validity of the patent is 
not sound. 


Evidence of Invention 


On the second ground that claim 16 
is anticipated by prior patents, the 
judge below in his opinion says: 

“The defendant cites against claim 
16 a number of patents of which the 
most important are the Rasmussen pat- 
ent, supra, and the Underwood patent 
No. 834539 of 1906. 

“The closing lever of the Rasmus- 
sen trap is not mounted at one side, and 
hence it does not possess the important 
advantages of such a construction. The 


| Underwood, on the other hand, while it 


does not ciaim a location of the pivotal 
mounting at one side of the trap, does 


| show such a construction; but in this 
| trap, the springs themselves are extended 
| to embrace and actuate the jaws and 
He 
also manufactures traps on a commer- | 
cial scale in his factory, at Chester, Pa. | 


hence the advantages of an independent 
lever are lost. 

“It consequently appears that one of 
the two important elements in claim 16 
is suggested by the Rasmussen patent 
and the other by the Underwood pat- 
ent. The question of invention depends 
upon whether it was patentable in the 
State of the art to combine these two 
elements together with the other ele- 
ments of claim 16 to make the trap cov- 
ered by the patent in suit. 

“The Patent Office held that it was 
invention, and after careful considera- 


| tion of the evidence and of the pat- 


ents cited, it does not appear that the 
presumticn of invention arising from 
issuance of the patent has been 
overcome. 

“The practical advantages of the new 
device, as compared with prior traps on 


| the market, has been demonstrated. The 
; adoption of substantially the same trap 


by the Triumph Trap Company is it- 
self strong evidence of invention.” 

It seems clear that the plaintiff’s pat- 
ent was not anticipated by any single 


| patent, «nd that all of its advantages 


were not anticipated by all the patents 
to be found upon search. 

: Green, who constructed the alleged 
infringing trap, admitted that he knew 
of the Rasmussen, Boddis and Under- 


struct a practical trap, which he was 
not able to do, until he saw the Gibbs 
trap in April, 1919. Evidently the ele- 
ment of invention did enter into Gibbs 
patent, and we are of the opinion that 
the second ground of objection to the 
validity of the patent is not good. 

As to the third objection that the | 


| patent is void for double patent, based | 


on the claim that the patent in suit was 
embodied in the prior Gibbs patent (No. 
1458286), we find that these two pat- 
ents, the prior Gibbs and the one in suit, | 
were co-pending, and while a somewhat 
similar trap was described in patent No. 


| 1458286, it was not there claimed as 


in Claim 16, although described. 
On this point the judge below says: 


Claims of Differences 
In Second Application 


“In the case at bar, on the contrary, 
claim 16 of the patent in suit was filed 
on September 27, 
when the first patent was still 
pending. The first patent was not issued | 
until June 12, 19238. The case at bar 
therefor2 falls squarely within the rule | 
laid down in the cases involving the | 


aay 


| patents of the Thomson-Houston Elec- | 


tric Company in the Second and Sixth 
Circuits, also cited by the defendant. 
it is held in Thomson- | 
Houston Electric Company v. Elmira 
& H. Ry. Co., 71 Fed. 896, 404, that an 
inventor, by describing an invention in | 
a patent granted to him, does not neces- 
sarily preclude himself from patent- | 
ing it subsequently when the applica- | 
tions for both patents are pending to- 
gether in the Patent Office. * * * * * 
“Moreover, it seems that in the judg- 
ment of the Patent Office, the necessity 
for a divisional application existed when | 


ent was pending. The drawing which ac- | 


| ventions. 


Similar Pivot Used 
For Closing Lever 


| No Material Difference in Pins 


Made in Lugs, and Lugs 
Holed for Pins. 


companied the patent showed two differ- 


ing constructions of the closing mechan- 


ism of the primary trap. The closing de- | 
vice in come of the drawings consisted | 
of a tangential extension of the spring | 
itself, wnile in others, a closing lever in- | 


dependent of the spring was shown. 
“The Patent Office held that two sets 

of claims, each set covering a different 

closing device could not stand together 


| in the same patent, and that division | 


was necessary. Claim 10 was placed by 


the Patent Office in that class of claims | 
which covered a closing device consist- j 
ing of an extension of the spring. After ; 
this ruling was made, the applicant no ; 
which de- | 


longer pressed the claims 
scribed an independent closing lever and 
did not file a divisional application. 


“But the patent in suit having been | 


subsequently applied for, claims 14, 15 
and 16, showing an independent closing 
lever, were added thereeto. Under the 
rulings of the Patent Office, claim 


is within the rule of the cases cited. 

“Tt is conceivable that a second pat- 
ent covering subject matter described 
but not claimed in a co-pending pSior 
patent, may be so long delayed through 
the fault of the patentee that in the 
interval, rigns may be required by other 
persons which the patentee will be 
estopped to deny. 

“But there no ground for an 
estoppel under the circumstances of this 
case since the defendent began to imi- 
tate the Gibbs trap long before the first 
Gibbs patent was issued. The defense 
of double patenting is wothout founda- 
tion.” 


1S 


Case in Reference 
Not Pertinent 


The case of Miller v. Eagle, 151 U. S. 
186, chiefly relied upon on behalf of 


defendant, on this point is easily dis- | 
tinguishable from the present case, be- | 


cause in that case the patents in com- 
parison contained claims covering the 


difference being in -the functions 
ascribed to one of the elements. Double 
patenting was held there because the 
combination of element was the same, 
which is not the case here. 


same elements are not found in the 
combination set forth in the two claims 
under comparison. 


tion, 1385 Fed. 759. 


wit: (a) The pivotally mounted jaws 


of the shaft (Apertures in the stationary 
jaw 22 for the ends and the block 20 
in the middle). 


Claim 16 of the later patent has the | 


following tive elements: (a) The 
pivotally mounted jaws (4,4a); (b) A 
latch (10); (c) A treadle (11); (d) A 
closing lever (10); (ec) A spring 
(18, 19). 

Of the five elements in claim 16, only 
two of the elements of claim 10 appear. 


And the closing lever, which is the very | out, or gnawing off, his leg. 


essence of the combination of claim 16 


of the patent in suit, is not an element | animal trap comprising a primary trap 


of claim 10 of the earlier patent. 


All Claims Not Required 
In Primary Application 


There is no law requiring that all | 
in the first | 
Suffolk Co. v. Hayden, 3 | 
Wall. 315. Century Co. v. Westinghouse, : 
Brush Co., | 


features must be claimed 
patent issued. 


191 Fed. 350. Elec. Co. v. 
52 Fed. 130. Thomson-Houston Co. v. 
Elmira, 71 Fed. 396. Badische v. Keip- 
stein, 125 Fed. 543. 


It is not fatal if the invention of the | 


second patent is disclosed in the earlier 


patent, provided it is not claimed there, | 


and the applications for the two pat- 
ents were co-pending. Traitel Co. v. 
Hungeriord, 22 Fed. (2) 259. 


the claim that the patent is void 
double patenting, is not well founded. 


The fourth cbjection to the validity of | 


the patent is virtually disposed of by 


| the holding as to the third objection. 


Counsel for defendant rely on Mil- 
burn Co. v. Davis, 270 U. S. 390, but in 
that case tne two applications were by 


different inventors, and the case is not | 
in point. Claim 16 of the later patent, | 
although disclosed, was not claimed in 


the prior patent issued to Gibbs. 
Where two applications are co-pend- 


ing, it is a matter of indifference which | 
| of the patents is issued first, provided 


the 


claims are 


“The 


in- 
the pat- 


for separate 
issuance of 
tents does not abandon the un- 
claimed saatter in its disclosure, the 
pendency of the second application re- 
butting uny such inference.” Traitel Co. 
v. Hungerford, supra. 

In addition to these reasons given for 
sustaining validity of 


well received, and commercially success- 
ful, all iead us to the conclusion that 
the patent is valid. 


Claims of Differences 
In Devices Unfounded 


We now come to the second defense | 


that the trap manufactured by the Trap 
Company, and sold by the defendant, 


does not infringe the patent in suit. On | 


this point the judge below says: 


“Finally the defense is made that the | 


defendant’s trap does not infringe the 
patent in suit, sirice it is said the clos- 


ing lever is not pivotally mounted be- | 


tween the jaw pivots. 
“The lever in the Gibbs trap is pro- 
vided at the lower end with two lugs, 


each of which is provided witha hole | 


through which the pivot pin passes at 
one of its ends. At 
pivot pin is attached to the base of the 


16 | 
could not have been united with claim | 
10. It could only be filed in a divisional | 
application or as was actually done, in | 
an independent patent. This procedure | 


| secondary 


plaintiff's pat- | 
| ent, we are also of the opinion that 
the weight necessarily given to the is- | 
suance of the patent by the Patent Of- | 
| fict of the United States, coupled with 
| the fact that the Gibbs patent has been 


its other end, the ! 


| Decree Is Affirmed 
Finding Infringement 
— Of Patent for Traps 


| Claims Not Avoided by Com- 
bining Elements of 
Patented De- 


vice. 


Gisps, APPELLEE, v. TRIUMPH TRAP 
ComPANy, INc. No. 281, CIRCUIT 
CourRT OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND 
CIRCUIT. 


Claim 10 of patent 1383017 and claim 
4 of patent 1458286, for animal traps, 


| sion of the lower court being affirmed. 
Claim 10, calling for a double trap 


having primary and secondary jaws, one | 


of the secondary jaws being fixed and 


| jaw to the fixed member, was held to be 
structurally and functionally different 
from the prior art showing both sec- 
ondary jaws movable. 

Claim 10 was held infringed by de- 
| fendant’s device in which the spring of 
the primary trap acts as the fixed abut- 
ment for the swingable secondary jaw, 
| on the ground that one does not escape 
| infringement by combining into one ele- 
| ment what a claim specifies as two, pro- 
viding the single element performs the 
function of both in the same way. 

The defense of invalidity of claim 4 
because the trap was used by patentee 
more than two years prior to filing the 
application was not sustained for the 


| reason that a period of some months ex- 
| perimentation to determine the prac- 
| ticability of the device was necessary. 


Claim 4 was held not anticipated by a 
prior art trap in which both primary and 
jaws moved simultaneously 
and neither moved through more than 


| ninety degrees as it functioned differ- 


ently than the claimed structure. 
Claim 4, including as limitations over 
claim 10, a statement that the sweep of 
the secondary jaw must be more than 
ninety degrees, that the axis of the sec- 


| ondary jaw must be at an angle, and 
| that both must be held by a common 
i latch and treadle, was not held invalid 
| for double patenting. 


Charles H. Wilson and Louis Marshall, 


| both of New York City, for appellant. 


Kennard N. Ward, for appellee. 

Before L. Hand, Swan, and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the statement of facts 
and the opinion of the court, delivered 


: , : | by Judge L. Hand, follows: 
same combination of elements, the only | 


Appeal by the defendant from a decree 
of the District Court for the Northern 


| District of New York holding valid and 


infringed claim ten of patent 1333017 
and claim four of patent 1458286, both 


: | issued to W. A. Gibbs. 
It is immaterial, that the earlier and | ; " ~o 


later of two co-pending patents, make | 
identically the same disclosure, if the | 


Secondary Jaw Provided. 


Both patents, which were copending 
in the Patent Office, are for animal traps, 


| operating by means of the usual spring 
Thomson-Houston | 
Electric Company v. Black River Trac- | 


actuated jaws, but with certain additions 
alleger to be patentable improvements. 


. _ | The first patent discloses a primary pair 
Claim 10 in the first Gibbs patent is | 


for a combination of four elements to | 


of jaws beneath which, when they are 
opened, a secondary jaw is so set as to 


| swing in a plane at right angles to the 
(1); (b) The spring having two sepa- | 
rated helices (12b) (c) The shaft (13a); | 
(d) ‘Bearings for the ends and middle | 


motion of the primary. 

This secondary jaw is actuated by a 
separate spring, and when released by 
the struggles of the animal pulling away 


| from the primary trap, it swings over 


the closed jaws through one hundred and 
eighty degrees and catches the body be- 


| tween itself and a fixed horizontal jaw 


which extends outside the primary trap. 
The animal is thus doubly secured, first 
by the primary trap which holds one of 


| its legs, second by the secondary jaw 
; which holds his body between itself and 


the fixed jaw and prevents his pulling 


Claim ten reads as follows: “A doubie 


trap. Thus the pin is held fast as an 


axis or vivot on which the lever turns 
when moved by the coiled spring encir- 
cling it. 

“The lever in the defendant’s trap is 
similarly provided with perforated lugs 
to which the pivot pin is made fast. The 
spring encircles and supports the pin. 
The defendant claims, therefore, that 
its lever is spring supported and is not 
pivotally mounted. 

“The expression ‘to pivot,’ however, 
means ‘to turn or swing on a pivot.’ In 
the case of each trap, it is true that 
the lever is pivotally mounted. While 
the pin in the Gibbs trap is stationary, 


| a Vv s i i 
We agree with the judge below that | nd the lever tuts Shereon, the pin in 


for | 


the defendant’s trap turns with the lever 

itself, being supported by the coil spring 

as a bearing. 

“In each case, the purpose is to hinge 
the lever arm so as to permit it to 
swing freely as distinguished from the 
riveted connection of the leaf spring 

| secured to the base in the traps of the 
prior art. The mechanical equivalency 
of the two devices is clear, and infringe- 
ment is established. 

“Indeed the defense of lack of in- 
| fringement seems to be an after thought 
| on the part of the defendant. In his 
application for a patent on the defend- 
| ant’s trap, Green referrs in numerous 

places to the pin or rod as the pivotal 

support for the actuating lever, and 
to the coiled spring as forming a housing 
or bearing for the pivotal supporting 


| 

| 

| e 

| members of the lever. 

“Moreover, in the interference pro- 
; ceedings which originated at the instance 
; of Green and defendant’s attorney, after 


the institution of the case at bar, Green 
added claims 14, 15 and 16 of the pat- 
ent in suit to his application as cover- 
ing his trap, wherein as appears above, 
the closing lever is described as pivotally 
| mounted. Under these circumstances, his 
testimony in the pending case that his 
trap is not pivotally mounted is not per- 
| suasive. 
“Infringement is made out.” 
| We agree with his conclusion, and 
| in addition to the reason cited by the 
trial judge, the fact that witness Green, 
formerly superintendent for the Trap 
Company, which company is the real 
defendant in this case, was in the em- 
ploy of the plaintiff, and left that em- 
ployment to go back to the Trap Com- 
pany, taking with him the basic and 
fundamental principles of the Gibbs in- 
vention, brings into the case an ele- 
| ment of lack of good faith, an element 
which a court of equity always con- 
siders with great seriousness. 


complained of should be affirmed. Af- 
firmed. 


June 12, 1928. 


were held valid and infringed, the deci- | 


the other swingable over the primary ' 





i 





We are of the opinion that the decree | 


Furs 


and an auxiliary trap having a fixed and 
a movable jaw, the movable jaw of said 
auxiliary trap in its action of closing 
swinging over said primary trap.” 

The second patent is for a trap of the 
same general kind and for novelty in dis- 
closure relates to the “simultaneous” 
locking of the main and auxiliary jaws. 
In the first patent after the primary 
jaws close the secondary jaws still re- 


main open until in struggling the animal | 


loosens a latch which holds down the 
secondary jaw which then sprung. 
This operation is disputed and the issue 
is discussed in the opinion. 

The secondary jaw of the second patent 
is held by two means which need not be 


is 


both employed. The first of these is a | 


lug on one of its sides which engages the 


under side of one of the primary jaws | 


so that when these are sprung the sec- 
ondary jaw follows up with them, until 
they sweep clear of the path of the lug, 


when the secondary jaw is free to snap | 


over. 


The second the patentee describes as | 


a “retarding means,” and it delays the 
springing of the secondary jaw 
there is a firm seizure of the animal’s 
leg by the primary jaws. This is accom- 


plished by a pivoted latch which extends 


over the end of the secondar - jaw, hold- 
ing it in place. The end of this latch 


fits under one of the primary jaws but | 


close to its pivot point, so that the latch 
will not be released until the primary 
jaws have nearly, if not quite, closed, at 
which time the animal’s leg is firmiy 
caught. 

Claim reads follows: 


four as 


ally mounted main jaws, a_ pivotally 
mounted auxiliary jaw the pivoted axis 
of the auxiliary jaw being at an angle 
to the axis of the main jaw and 


movable through an arc greater than | 
90 degrees, resilient means for shifting | 


the main jaws, and the auxiliary jaw, a 
treadle and means controlled by the 
treadle for simultaneously locking the 


main and auxiliary jaws in open posi- | 


tion.” 


the usual pair of primary jaws actuated 


by a U-spring which is normally in line | 
with their axis but can be twisted to ! 
One end of this spring rides | 
up on the shanks of the primary jaws | 
as they close in the fashion usual in such ! 
A secondary jaw swings over | 
the primary trap through an angle of ' 


either side. 


traps. 


nearly 180 degrees until stopped on the 


other side by this spring, which acts as | 


a fixed jaw. In open position the sec- 


ondary jaw is held down by the two jaws | 
of the primary trap whose closure al- | 
lows it to be sprung. Both primary jaws | 
and secondary jaw are thus held open | 


by one latch and treadle. 
Willing’s Devices Differ. 


L. Hand, Circuit Judge (after stating | 


the facts as above). 
that there 


; We do not think 
is any prior art relevant 


enough to the first patent to require dis- | 


cussion except Willing, 616172. Verbally 
claim ten is distinguished from it, be- 
cause both its secondary jaws were mov- 


able; functionally it was different be- | 
cause the secondary jaw did not sweep | 


the animal out of balance and clutch its 
body between itself and a horizontal fixed 
jaw. Though Willing’s two traps made 
separate grips, the second would ordi- 
narily clutch the leg which was caught 
by the first. Even when the higher grip 
extended to a part of the body the ani- 
mal was free to pull out if he could. 


Indeed, the only defense worth the | 


name to the first patent is that of non- 


infringement and this appears to us only 
verbal. 


leged infringement acts as the “fixed 
jaw,” an element is omitted from the 
claim without which it is not satisfied. 


Were it not for the fact that in the de- | 


fendant’s trap the spring can be twisted 


to one side, so as perhaps at times not ! 


to act as a fixed jaw when the animal 
approaches from the other side, this 
would be a trivial contention. When set 


in line the spring performs all the offices ! 


of a fixed jaw, though it also performs 
the office of a spring. 


by combining into one element what a 


claim specifies as two, provided that the | 


single element performs the function of 


both in the same way, Bundy v. Detroit | 


Time-Register Co., 94 F. 524, 538 (C. C. 


C. A. 6). In Underwood Typewriter Co. 


v. Royal Typewriter Co., 224 F. 477, 479, | 


we declined to apply this doctrine in the | was too many to establish an adequate 


case of an overcrowded art, where ap- 


parently it was necessary to restrict the | 


claims if they were to be valid at all. 


Courts do indeed treat the language of | 
claims plastically, now stretching to save 
the whole scope of the invention, now | 


squeezing to limit the claim so that it 
can survive. 


There are no absolutes; when justice | 


requires, it is a question of filling the 
language as full as it will bear without 


bursting, or of pressing it so long as it | 


will not quite break, though of course 
the words have their limits. 


is not important. When the two are in- 
corporated into a single physical element, 
It remains as much a means to the first 
result and a means to the second, as 
though it were in two parts. 
not true, any ingenious mechanic might 
pick an inventor’s brains at pleasure. 


It is true that if the spring is twisted | 
to one side an animal may not be caught | 


which approaches from the opposite di- 
rection, though this depends on his po- 
sition even then. 
ter. 


body is knocked down upon the spring, 
and In any case one does not escape in- 
fringement by practicing the invention 
imperfectly. The defendant’s advertise- 
ments hold out an operation precisely 


| like that of the patent; the putative “kill- 


ing” blow of the secondary jaw is an ex- 
cuse post litem motam. 


The second patent is challenged be- | 


cause of Thompson’s patent, 1404070, 


under which the defendant manufactures | 
The filing date of this, | 
February 20, 1920, is too late to antici- | 


its infringement. 


pate that of the second patent, Septem- 
ber 24, 1919, so that the defendant at- 


tempted to carry it back of the latter | 


date by evidence in pais. We find it un- 


necessary to consider the adequacy of | 
this proof under the rules appertaining | 
it is conceded | 


to such issues, because 
that Gibbs made his “kite” trap before 
Thompson’s earliest date, and this we 
think was an embodiment of the second 
patent in suit. In this the fixed 


until ! 


“An | 
animal trap having in combination pivot- | 





The infringement is a trap which has 


I The argument is that as the | 
spring of the primary trap in the al- | 





A. 6); Pedersen v. Dundon, 220 F. 309 | a 
(C. C. A. 9); Proudfit, ete., Co. v. Kala- | 
mazoo, etc., Co., 230 F. 120, 138, 139 (C. | 


When a | 
patentee prescribes two elements in a ! 
claim he means that each will contribute | 
its share of the result, but their duallty | 


Were this | 


But this does not mat- | 
Even when so twisted it will op- | 
erate like the patent if the animal’s | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that tney can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


RAILROADS: Safety Appliance Act: 


Penalties: Receiving Carrier—The 


Federal Safety Appliance Act imposes a penalty for each locomotive or 
train, so defectively equipped or operated as to violate its provisions, on every 
interstate railroad over which it is permitted to be hauled, and it is not an 
excuse that the defective train or car was received from another interstate 
railroad and was transported over the line of the receiving carrier for only a 
part of the total joutney.—United States v. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Ry. Co. and Kansas City Southern Ry. Co, (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fifth Cireuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1186, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 





Patents 


Animal Traps.—Where division was re- 


ATENTS: Doutle Patenting: 


‘ 


quired between the invention covered by Claim 16, Patent 1540691 and 
Claim 10 of Patent 1458286; and Claim 10 called for a closing device for the 
trap consisting of an extension of the spring whereas Claim 16 called for a 
closing lever independent of the spring; and the patents were copending, held: 
Claim 16 was free from doyble patenting; the issuance of the first patent 
does not abandon the unclaimed matter in its disclosure, the pendency of the 
second application rebutting any such inference.—Montgomery, Ward & Co., 


Inc. v. Gibbs. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 1928.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1184, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Animal Traps—Claim 16 of Patent 1540691, 


calling for a lever having lugs at the lower end provided with holes for 


the pivot pins, one of which connected with the base of the trap, held: 


In- 


fringed by defendant’s lever in which the pivot pins were integral with the 
lever and were trunnioned in the spring itself; the purpose of the levers being 
to permit free swinging, they were clearly quivalents.—Montgomery Ward & 


Co., Ine. v. Gibbs. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. )—Yearly 
Index Page 1184, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Inoperative: Animal Trap.—Where the claim was for a single 
jawed trap while the application disclosed a double jawed trap, held: The 
claim was for an operative structure; the component part of a device, in 


itself valuable, is properly patentable. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 


gomery, Ward & Co., Inc. v. Gibbs. 


Claim 16, Patent 1540691.—Mont- ' 


Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1184, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 





ATENTS: Patentability: 


Double Trap for Animals.—Where claim 10 of 


Patent 1333017 called for a double trap having primary and secondary 
jaws, one of the secondary jaws being fixed and the other swingable over 
the primary jaw to the fixed member, and the prior art trap showed both 


secondary jaws swingable, held: 


The claim was patentable, there being a dif- 


ference in function between the two devices——Gibbs v. Triumph Trap Com- 


pany. 
Page 1184, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index 





ATENTS: Infringement: Animal Traps——Where claim 10 of Patent 1333- 
017 covers a separate fixed abutment for the swingable secondary jaw 


and defendant’s device 
primary trap, held: 


includes as the fixed abutment the spring of the 
The claim was infringed; infringement is not escaped 


by combining into one element what a claim specifies as two, providing the 


single element performs the function of both in the same way. bs * 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 


Triumph Trap Company. 


Gibbs v. 


1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 1184, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Filing Application—Where the patentee used the trap more than two 
years before filing the application, and it appeared that a period of some 


months’ experimentation was necessary to test the device, held: 
Claim 4, Patent 1458286.—Gibbs v. Triumph Trap Company. (Cir- 


was valid. 


The patent 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1184, 


Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Double Patenting: 


Animal Traps.—Claim 4, Patent 1458286, 


including as limitations over Claim 10, Patent 1333017, a statement that 
the sweep of the secondary jaw must be more than 90 degrees, that the ax! 
of the secondary jaw must be at an angle and that both must be held by @ 


common latch and treadle, held: 
v. Triumph Trap Company, Inc. 


Not invalid as for double patenting.—Gibbs 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1184, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


jaw was absent, its place being taken by 
a kite-shaped base-board of wood to 
which the whole trap was fastened. This 
was an exact equivalent of the fixed law, 
just as the spring in the infringing trap 
is its equivalent. It can make no differ- 
ence whether the animal is caught be- 
tween a fixed piece of metal extending 
beyond the primary trap or by a piece of 
wood. For commercial purposes the 
metal jaw was of course preferable, but 
the operation of each was precisely the 
same and the cruder form embodied all 
the invention of the finished product. 


Prior Use Denied. 

Gibbs “kite” trap was used by him 
more than two years before he filed his 
application and this is pressed as a prior 
use fatal to the invention. The evidence 


| does not justify that conclusion. Gibbs 


made some 50 of these traps for use upon 
a marsh which he controlled where musk- 
rats abounded, these being the unhappy 


: | animal against whom these cruel de- 
It is settled law, and it is good sense, | . 


that one does not escape infringement | 


vices are chiefly used. 
He sold none, but used them in his own 


trapping. He says that they were made | 


for experiment to learn how far they 
would be effective, and that he was not 
satisfied that his invention had reached 
definitve form until 
them for some months, since the average 
catch per trap for a whole season is only 
a little more than three rats. We can 
see no reason to doubt the credibility 
of this evidence or to suppose that 50 


test. We are therefore not disposed to 
differ with the learned judge in his con- 
clusion that the prior use had not been 
made out beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Bernard’s double trap, 1234120, differs 
from the second patent just as Willing’s 
does from the first, though it contains 
the element that the axis of secondary 
jaw must be at an angle to that of the 
primary. Bernard’s secondary jaws are 
both movable, and neither moved through 
an arce of more than 90 degrees. This, 
for the same reason as in the case of 
Willing, makes the jaw perform quite a 
different purpose; the patent was not a 
trivial or colorable variation but pro- 
ceeded upon a different principle and 
accompplished a different result. 

The defendant next argues that claim 


| four of the second patent extends the 


monopoly of claim 10 of the first. We 
have here not to do with the case where 





What is really happening in Russia? 


how do the people live? 


he had used | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


t 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the second of two copending claims is 
the broader, though we do not hold that 
this is necessarily a critical distinction. 9 
Claim 10 is the generic claim, claim four 
the specific, the first covers any trap in 
which the secondary movable jaw sweeps 
over the primary trap to engagement 
with a fixed jaw. Claim four adds as 
limitations that the .weep must be more 
than 90 degrees, that the axis of the 
secondary jaw must be at an angle and 
that both must be held by a common 
latch and treadle. These are vital differ- 


| ences, adequate to sustain a new inven- 


tion and not within Miller v. Eagle Mfg. 
Co., 151 U. S. 186, 14 S. Ct. 310, 33 L. 
Ed. 121. There is no color for the claim 
of double patenting. 

Again the defendant asserts that the 
invention of claim four was disclosed in 
the first specifications. This might be 
true and it would be irrelevant, the two 
patents having been pending in the office 
at the same time. We have discussed 
this question so recently in Traitel Mar- 
ble Co. v. Hungerford, 22 F. (2d) 259 
(The United States Daily. Yearly Index¥ 
Page 3202, Vol. II.) that we need not 
refer to that case. However, in fact the 
first patent did not disclose the “simul- 
taneous” holding of both trans |- a sin- 
gle latch and treadle. Concededly fiugres 
4 and 5 of that patent did not, and the 
specifications so declare. Figures 6 and 
7 are for a modification of figures 4 and 
5. A study of figure 7 shows that the 
latch 20, will not disengage the jaw, 26, 
until the end opposite to the point of 
engagement, 30, is pulled upwards, and 
this can only occur when there is an up- 
ward pull on the base, 6, of the primary 
trap. The springing of the primary tray 
by means of the spring, 2, exerts no up- 
ward pull upon the base. It is or'v when 
the animal by its effort to escape pulls 
on the closed primary trap that that pull 
communicated to the latch, 29, releases 
the secondary jaw. While, therefore, the 
whole issue is irrelevant, it is a false 
one on the facts. 

The other points raised we >. . +, us too 
unimportant to require discussion. The 
inventions have had an extraordinary 
success and were without any real sug- 
gestion in what had gone before. We 
can see no more in the defendant’s in- 
fringement than an unblushing effort 
to appropriate what belongs to another 
man, 

Decree affirmed. 

May 21, 1928. 


——___ +; 


I VY LEE, publicist, student 
of public opinion, and adviser to great business interests, 
has made the kind of trip to Russia that you would like 
to make and presents the facts about Russia you would 
like to know in this new book 


PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


by Ivy Lee 


What about business concessions? 


How is the country being run and 
Can trade or 


any kind of relations with the Soviet state be developed? 
Such are the questions Mr, Lee has set up and answered from a frankly 


capitalistic viewpoint. 
ioned American business man. 


His conclusions are of value to every. keen-vis- 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, former prime 


minister of Great Britain, says of the book: “Now I have got something 


that is really useful. 


It explains things; it gives me what I have long 


wanted—an objective account of how things are done.” 


Order from your book dealer—$2.50 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Basis Is Explained 
For Prediction of 
‘Prices for Lambs 





Value of Commodities in 
' General and Supply Avail- 
able Are Chief Factors 


Considered. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
specific needs for information as to the 
way. different prices worked out. Thus, 

6 igy example, one of the earliest ~ 
bck studies made was that of Jam 
prices. Several years ago we wanted 
to know whether it would be sound ad- 

{ vice for us to recommend the addition 
of lambs to the farm organization in the 
northwestern wheat district where weeds 
were becoming a pressing problem. 

We knew that they could be raised so 
far as the farms were concerned, but the 
question was whether prices would be 
maintained sufficiently well oe 
would pay the farmers to do it. Tha. 
involved the question as to. whether in- 
creased production coming from that re- 
gion would be serious enough 
a material effect on lamb prices. To 
answer this question we had to know 
how much change in price we could ex- 
pect for a given increase Im production 
and we had “no information bearing di- 
rectly on that question, so this study 
was aimed primarily at filling that need. 

The analysis of any commodity de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
character of the commodity and the Way 
it is handled. Lambs as sold by the 

Piarmer generally reftect. in_ their, price 
the prices of two different —s 
ties, dressed lamb and wool. We foune 
eatly in our analysis that these two 
moved in quite different ways. haba crt 
found, as would be expected, the value 
of the live lamb depended directly upon 
the value of the carcass and the value 

+ of the pelt. Since the carcass ao he 
most important, most of the subsequen 
analysis was spent on that. 

Little Foreign Trade in Lambs. 

Lamb is a relatively simple commod~ 
ity in that there are no imports or ex- 
ports to complicate the situation, and 
that it is not stored in cold storage ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, so aad 
changes in supply are largely move 
into consumption the same month, On 
the other hand, however, there is one 
complication due to_ the fact that = 
demands of feeders for animals for fa F 
tening compete with the rage nit 
slaughter animals so that live anima 
prices do not always follow exactly cat- 
cass and pelt values. So far as the con- 
sumer is concerned, however, the feeder 
demand has no influence on how much 
he is willing to pay for meat so the re- 
lation between carcass prices and sup- 
lies of meat is not affected by this, 

4 The analyses then consider the relation 
hetween the supplies of dressed jamb, 
the price of lamb at wholesale, the po 
of competing products such as heef -_ 
pork, the price level or the value . 
money, changes in purchasing power © 
consumer as indicated by business ac- 
tivity, and the differences in demand 
through the season. 

? Of these factors price level was found 
to be most important, A given change in 
the general level of commodity prices 
tending to be reflected to almost the —_ 
degree in the price of lambs. Supply 
was next most important and here we 
found the particular relation we had been 
looking for in the beginning, which was 
that for 10 per cent increase in the sup- 
ply of lambs, prices would be decreased 
on the average about 6 per cent. This 
showed us that such increase as was apt 
to occur in the wheat sections would not 
be sufficient to have any very material 

Fect on lamb prices. ; 
ei Stnilarly, Tes tenn that the competi- 
tion between beef and lamb was suf- 
ficient so that that a 10 per cent advance 
jn beef prices would ordinarly mean a 3 
per cent advance in lamb prices, i 
things remaining the same. A 1 Lat 
cent change in business activity Wou a 
ordinarily cause about 1 per cent change 
in the price of lambs, indicating that 

y lamb prices were not nearly so sensitive 

to changes in the prosperity of consum- 

ers as they were to changes in the sup- 
ply of lamb. 

Data Taken for 16 Years, : 
These conditions were worked out from 

aa ‘aonen the period 1907 through 1923. 

Since then we have taken the changes in 

supplies, prices of other commodities, 

business activity and so on, month by 
month through the succeeding years and 


ave been each month through the 
aoiod, judging from these other factors. 
. Comparing these estimated prices with 
the prices which actually | 
find that the estimates have continued 
to be nearly as accurate duwing this 
period as they were during the earlier 
period for which the study was made. 
Apparently the factors considered, Which 
explained about 96 per cent of the causes 
of price changes during the 17-year 
period, have continued to be responsible 
for at least 95 per cent of the price 
changes during subsequent years. 


mation to forecast changes in lamb 
prices it is evident that we have to have 
some forecast of change in lamb sup- 
plies. The Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates on numbers of 
numbers of sheep in the country, size 





tions of numbers on farms and ranches, 
agives us this information as to the 
changes which are likely to take place 





’ 







our general outlook in formation as to 
the other commodities enables us 
forecast something of the probable 
prices of competing products and of 
the probable changes im business activ- 
ity. Putting these prospective supplies 
and other conditions into our formula 
we are then able to conclude about 
what changes in the trend of lamb prices 
are apt to take place during the coming 
season. 5 

It is on this basis that the price out- 
looks on lambs have been prepared duz- 
ing the last few years. I believe if you 
check over those you will find that they 
have been rather remarkably accurate 
in indicating the general trend in lamb 
prices for trom three to nine months 
shead. It is largely Ow4ng to the accuxr- 
acy of the supply forecast worked owt 
by the Crop and Livestock Estimates 
Service that we have been able to make 
these forecasts, All that the price 
analysis has done is to tell the probable 
effect of a given change of supply on 
price; the forecast of Price can be no 
more accurate than the forecast of 
supply. 
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worked out what the price of lamb should | 


prevailed, We | 


When it comes to using this infor- | 


j 
lambs on feed, } 


of the lamb crop, and similar indica- 


in market supplies. At the same time | 


to | 








A variety of American products are | 


demanded by agents and purchasers in 
all parts of the world, according to the 
weekly review of foreign trade opor- 
tunities, made public July 8, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The demands in- 
<lude bicycles, dishwashing machines, 


| heavy. 

Spain: 32192, traveling goods, includ- 
ing trunks and hand bags. 
South Africa: "32179, 
| novelties; 
| ufacturing machinery; “321 79, automo- 


household electrical appliances, chewing | bile accessories; *32179, beds, built-in, 


gum, and canend fruit, The full text of 
the report follows: 

That the American producer is being 
offered a wider’ and diversified sales are 
through the growing popularity of 
United States products throughout the 
world is indicated by the number of in- 


quiries reaching the Department of Com- | 


merce each week frrom foreign merchants 


Who wish to purchase American-made | 


goods. 

In a list of foreign trade opportunities 
made public today by the Department 
Algeria, Sumatra, Peru, India, Honduras, 
Palestine, Ethiopia, Brazil, South Africa, 
and New Zealand are included among 


’ 


the many countries inquiring for the pur- | 


chase of airplames, paints, automobiles, 
electric fans, traveling bags, musical in- 
struments, bicycles, jewelry, carpets and 
many other articles. 

Algeria: 32129, mules, draft; *32105, 
trucks and trailers. 


Paper; 
equipment; *32177, tools, electric port- 
able. 

Canada: 32198, cellophane paper, 100,- 
000 sheets; 32207, cod liver oil extract- 
ing machines, and fish meal manufac- 
turing machinery > 32130f, nuts (salted 
almonds, walauts and peanuts, salted in 
equipment, industrial; 32200, 
Paper, ternplate. 

Czechoslovakia: 


pattern 
*32141f, canned fish, 


rivet annealing stove, automatic. 


electrical appliances; 32224, radio sets 





: saccharine in boxes 
and barrels; 32215, tin sheet. 

England: 382174, glass (opal jars) for 
toilet creams; 32170, vending machines, 


Egypt: 


loid films, unwashed, 10 to 20: tons. 
France: 
terior work; 5, welding and testing 
apparatus, industrial. 
Germany: 
aldehyde; *32102, 


2999 


vas 


automobile accesso- 


and heating sets, tools, and novelties; 
32204, beverages, nonalcoholic; 32137f, 
bran, corn, oats, e 
meal; *32133f, 


a6 


32213, box-strapping machines, 


sole leather; 
32220f, canned fruit 
of all kinds; “32 


32118, calcium acetate; 
; $21384f, fish meal 
21551, fish meal of best 
quality; *32220f, fruit, dried; *32158f, 
fruit, dried (apples, pears, prunes, apri- 


manufacturing moaachines, aptomatic, es- 
pecially pressers and feeders; 32152, 
hair, hog, black and gray, and moss; 
32154, hair (body) tanners’ 
sers, Manila, thick, second-hand; *321331, 
| honey; *32171, household appliances and 
novelties; *32172, household appliances 
and novelties; 
cal appliances; 32172, household 
trical appliances + 32136f, lard in tierces 
and boxes; 52228, lime, acetate of; 
*52204, machinery, industrial, small; 
*32121, radio sets, loud speakers and ac- 
cessories; *52227, sulphur;_. *32213, 
trucks, electric, industrial; *32213, 
trucks, hand, snaall; 32212, well-drilling 
machinery, rotary, for oil. 

Hondwas: 32209, coffee machinery 
complete (hand machines preferred.) 

India: *32131, automobile accessories; 
32120, automobile accessories, such as 
-lamps, spark plugs and adapters; *32216, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, angles, rods and 
joints; 32176, baushes, tooth and hair; 
*32131, cigarettes; *32175, clocks, alarm; 
*32120, fans, ceiling and desk; and cheap 
electrical fixtures and parts; 32176, hos: 
iery, garters amd undershirts; “32218, 
lamps, incandescent, gasoline and kero- 


atlas 





sure, and hurricane lanterns; 32176, medi- 
cines, prepared; *32196, printing ma- 
chines and materails; “32131, radio sets 
and parts; 32211, soap-making machines, | 
electrically operated; *32311, sprayers, | 
| brass and nickel plated; *32131, tires, au- 








} tomobile; *82176, toilet articles, — scent 
sprayers, etc.; 32176, toilet powders, 
} scents, lipsticks, face creams,  ete.: 


*32131, toilet s@aps; 32176, toilet soaps, | 
| Italy: *32104, automobile accessories 
| and novelties; 52103, automobiles and 
light trucks; *2153f, confectionery, es- 
| pecially lozengers, mint tablets and 
| chewing gum; *32103f, fruit, dried; | 
| *32153, hosiery, silk, fme, women’s; 
| 62116, insecticides, agricultural; “32153, 
| knit pullovers and camel’s hair 
i 
! 


polo / 
coats; *32103, tin plate; *32153, under. | 
wear, heavy and light. 
Mexico: *32185, adding 
' portable; 32203, cotton-batting manufac. | 
{ turing machinery; 32222, horses, race; | 
| 32219, jewelay, cheap, including cheap | 
j; Watches; 32184, jewelry, including 
watches, cheap and medium 
*32186, musical instruments, including 
| pianos and other stringed instruments; | 


machines, | 


and sheet music and music rolls; 32219, | 
needle cases, folding, 5,000; 32219, 


graphs, portable; “32223f, trees, 
2009 


phono- 
apple, | 
apple, 

includ. 

32115, var- 


grafted, about 5,000; 
grafted, about 
| Ing grain and 

| nish gums and waxes; : 
j 

} 


32221f, trees, 
1,000; and seeds 
grass seeds; 





Ing machinesty (a joiner, planes — and 
nioiliser,) 

Netherlands: *22149, hosiery, rayon 
and cotieon, Cheap and medium wgerades;: 


} *32173, toilet Powders and perfumies and 
shaving crearns; *32173, toys. 

New Zealand: 32107, leather, 
tion, 

Norway: 32202, gas-producing ovens, 
underfired, with coal and coke handling 
equipment tinerefor, 

| > Peru: *32231, poultry, pedigreed 
4 chickens, hems, turkeys, and rabbits, 


imita- 


Shell) best quality; “32208, oil burning | 


Denmark: 32128f, ducks, cold stor- 
age; 32226, motors, marine, outboard; | 
* 52206, popcorn manufacturing ma- 
chines, 


*232171, household electri- | 
elec- | 


high grade fox ‘books, and newsprint | 9045, 1 il 
*32177, sanitary appliances and | ™ixtures and silk voiles, 


and other space saving devices; $2214, 
bed, davenport, hardware and fixtures; 
82214, furniture manufacturing and 
| cabinet making machinery; 632179, radio 
| sets and parts. 

| Sumatra: *32229, cigaretts, cheap. 

| 





Sweden: 32230, paint-spraying ma- 
chinery; 32230, rust removing machines, 


Poland: $2217, scrap iron and steel, | 









| Insurance of Crops 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it | 
advertising ; 
32201, arrowroot flour man- | 


| 


| electricaily operated; 32148, underwear, | 


knit, heavy, men’s (union suits.) 
Venezuela: 32197, baby carriage 

frames; 32197, cretonnes for furni- 

ture covers, cushions and _ curtains; 

| 32100, dairy machinery, 

| pasteurizers, milk-can 

; washers, 


heaters, coolers, pumps, sani- 
$2197, fiber paper for furniture manu- 
facture ; 
ing varnishes; 32197, willow for furni- 
ture manufacture, 

Wales: *32178, adding machines, 
portable, including those of vest pocket 
size. 


Arabia: 32155, wearing apparel, sec- 5 
ond-hand. ‘ , ao i 

Argentina: 232147, carpets and rugs;|, Argentina: 32165, box calf and kic 
g21d7 furniture, othe ia ienehold. ” | leathers; 52165, aotton drills; 32165, 

Brazil: *32177, furniture, office, steel: | ae fancy, and felt; 32185, rayon 
*32177, household appliances and novel. | acts ; Bink : 
ties; *32177, household | electrieal| Australia: 32193, aprons and babies 
appliances; 32199, _ printing ma- | ‘ubber pants; 32193, baby quilts, cot- 
chinery, printing paper, especially of | to, decorative; 32162, cotton piece 


especially voiles 32162, rayon 

Austria: 32194, druggists’ sundries; 
| 32194, specialties and druggists, rub- 
| ber sundries; 32194, toilet preparations 


{and prepared medicines. 


such as salmon and tuna; 32210, belt and | 


1 
| 
| 


| arations; 


Brazil: 52189, sheep and kid leather, 
| especially in brown; 32157, yarn, cotton 
| and silk. 
| Canada: 52111, chemicals, industrial; 
82112, cnemicals, industrial; 32112, 
| drugs, Dharmacecuticals and toilet prep- 
32108, medicines, prepared, 
and toilet preparations; 32111, rosin. 
Canary Islands: 32139, leaf tobacco. 
Chile: 32164, cotton piece goods, in- 
cluding stamped goods, bleached and un- 
bleached = goods, linings, ete. 32164, 
hardware lines; $2164, rubberized cloth 
and rubber goods; 32164, toilet and medi- 


Dominican Republic: 32224, household | inal preparations. 


Egypt: 32158, cotton piece goods; 


; ~” | 99156 siery. ¢ ave 2 cay 
and parts; 32224, ~velding outfits, electric, | 22156, hosiery, cotton, silk and rayon, 


cheap, for women and children; 32158, 
hosiery and underwear; 32156, pape- 
teries and writing paper; 32158, rayon 
and cotton mixtures. 

England: 32160, corset materials, plain, 


| candy, for theater chairs; 32183, cellu- | striped, and brocade, and corest corset 


| elastics; 32160, cotton piece goods; 32166, 


*32195, fiber panels for in- | 


| 


*32119, amyl-aleohol and | and molybdenium; 


and oilseed cakes and | 
bxran, oilseed cakes, etc.;| grain screenings, fish meal, and oilseed 
wire, | cakes and meal; 82110f, bran and oil- 
and machines for nailing labels on boxes; | seed cakes; 32110, bristles; 32122, cloth- 
| 32188, calf, shee:, lamb and goat upper | cutting 

| and side leathers, and vegetable tanned | machines; 


cots, peaches and plums); *32205, g@lass- re 
ric; 


; 82181, hav- | 


! 
| 


sene; “32211, larmps, kerosene, high pres. | 
’ 


| dairy 


underwear, cotton fleece, men’s, 
Ethiopia: 32180, sewing machines. 
France: 32117, antimony, wolfram 

32117, benzol, coal 

tar and pitch; 32117f, copra; 32117, fer- 


ries, such as magnets, pumps, lighting | tilizers (bones, sulphate of copper, am- 


monia and iron, and basic slag; 32117f, 
flour; 32117f, oil seeds. 
Germany: 32114, asphalt; 32143f, bran, 


machines; 32137, cloth-cutting 
32109, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides and chemical specialties; 32109, 
drugs in form of tablets, pills,. powders 
and liquids; prepared medicines and 
pharmaceutical products; 32109, paints, 
pigments, varnishes and polishes; 32123, 
refrigerators and units, household, elec- 
32124, refrigerators and units, 
household, electric; 32125, refrigerators 
and units, household, electric; 32126, re- 
frigerators and units, household, electric: 
32114, rosin, gum and wood; 32110, rosin 
and wood oil; 32114, rubber scrap; 32110, 
tanning materials, 

India: 32167f, canned foods and pro- 
visions; 32168, chemicals, fine; 32168, 
cotton piece goods; 32168, drugs, crude, 
and prepared medicines; 32168, enamel- 
ware and hardware; 32167, flashlights; 
32168f, fruit, preserved and dried; 32167, 
hardware sundries; 32167, newspapers, 
overissue; 32167, paints, enamels and 
varnishes; 32168, paints and varnishes; 
32167, pape and stationery; 32168, 
32167. papetieres and stationery (playing 
cards); 232167, suitings, tropical and 
worsted; 32167, wearing apparel, second- 
hand (overcoats and jackets); 32168, 
yarn; 32167, tools, agricultural and in- 
dustrial. 

Netherlands: 32146f, grain (spring and 
hard winter wheat, yellow and white 
corn, oats, rye and barley). 

New Zealand: 32150, twine, manila. 

Palestine: $2106, automobile acces- 
sories and parts; 32106, fountain pens; 
32106, hosiery. 

Porto Rico: 32190, brake linings, 
woven and hydraulic compressed; 3210if, 
feed, prepared; 32100, leather, 


oc 





| imitation, and automobile top materials; 


32101, 
bus hardware; 


milking machines; 32101, motor 
32190, upholstery leather, 


| automobile. 
South Africa: 52182, advertising nov- 
elties; 32099, airplane,  two-passenger 





light; 32182, balloons; 32142f, canned 
grapefruit; 32113, cosmetics, lip sticks. 
rouge and face powder; 32159, cotton 
piece goods; 32169, glassware, pressed, 
cheap. 

Spain: 32151, bathing caps; $2151, 
bathing suits, fancy, women’s; 32191, 
dressed leather for footwear; 32191, 
fountain pens; 32140f, hops; 82151, 


jewelry (cuff buttons 
32191, pharmaceuticals, dentrifices and 
prepared medicines; 52%51, wearing ap- 
parel, women's; 32#61, yarn, rayon; 
32163, yarn, rayon. 

Sweden: 32145f, confectionery (chew- 
ing gum); 32187, upholstery leather and 
leather for bookbincing, furniture cov- 


and links, ete.) ; 








priced; ering and for bags and suitcases. 


Switzerland: 32144f, rice. 


Imports of Wool Reviewed 
For Five Months of Year 


Raw wool imported 


into this country 


32203, woodwork. | during the month of- May, 1928, totaled 


26,039,886 pounds and for the five-month 


i period eiidiig in May, amounted to 121 ~ 
1 072.971 i 
| just. made public by the Department of 
| Commerce. 


pounds, according to a report 


Imports of wool, semi-manufactured, 
during’ May were valued at $1,172,254: 
for the five-month period, $7,146,059. 
Manufactured materials imported 
amounted to $5,308,622 in May, and $24,- 
138,567, for the five months, according 
tive only over compjaratively short dis- 
to the report, 


including | 
washers, bottle- | 


tary piping cream ripeners and vats; | 


52197, paints and quick-dry- | 


' 


' necessarily 


; degree of protection not actually needed 


| cost. 
| that can without serious inconvenience 


Against Heavy Loss 
Viewed as Necessary 





Protection Covering Two- 
Thirds of Normal Yield 
Favored by Agricultural 
Economist. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
bumper crop to a total failure. The re- | 
turns to the individual farmer from his 
capital and labor investment in the crop | 
are unavoidably at the mercy of nature. 
For' such a condition, insurance would | 
seem to be the proper remedy. -Only 
against hail, which accounts for about | 
3 per cent of the annual crop dam- 
age, is insurance now generally available. | 


Experiments Fail. 

Two attempts by certain insurance | 
companies have been made to provide 
more complete insurance against crop | 
damage. In 1917 three companies offered 
such insurance in the two Dakotas and 
Montana. In 1920 and, to a very limited 
extent, in 1921 two other companies made 
efforts to develop this field of insurance 
on a nation-wide basis. In each case, | 
however, the results proved highly dis- | 
couraging to the companies concerned. 
A severe drought in the limited area 
covered, coupled with carelessness in per- | 
mitting insurance to be placed after 
crops were already doomed, accounted 
for the 1917 resuits. 

Thessudden drop in agricultural prices | 
in 1920, under a contract covering price 
as well as yield, made the outcome of the | 
1920 venture even worse than that oi | 
1917. These experiments, although un- | 
fortunate, by no means prove the im- 
practicability of general crop insurance. 
Since 1921, crop insurance other than | 
against hail has been almost entirely | 
limited to fruit and truck crops in se- 
lected areas. 

In general, the crop producers at 
present have no opportunity, except as 
to the hail hazard, to protect themselves 
against the risks to which their crops are 
exposed. Every year, even when prices 
are satisfactory, large numbers of 
farmers are economically ruined, or are 
seriously crippled in their production pro- | 
grams for want of insurance against | 
damage to their crops. Other industrial 
groups are offered insurance against al- 
most every conceivable source of loss to 
their plants, equiment, and products. 

But, with the minor exceptions noted, | 
the crop producer has hitherto been 
obliged, whether he chooses or not, to 
carry unaided by insurance the variety 
of risks or hazards to which his crops 
are exposed. The seriousness of these | 
to the individual can be lessened but not 
removed by diversification, and a wide 
diversification is by no means always 
practicable. 





Hazards Underestimated. 


The reason for this lack of protection 
may lie in part with the farmers them- 
selves, in that they, in many cases, either 
underestimate the hazards to their crops 
or prefer to take chances rather than 
pay the necessary cost of protection | 
Most farmers have become convinced of 
the need for fire and windstorm insur- 
ance on their buildings, even though the 
chances of loss during any one year is 
on the average less than 1 in 400. Yet | 
frequently if mo serious crop damage | 
has been suffered in the last three to | 
five years, it seems to be assumed that | 
the danger of crop loss is negligible. 
The contention of certain insurance men | 
that farmers will not readily buy insur- 
ance on their crops is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, 

What the farmer really needs in the 
way of crop insurance is protection 
against serious crop damage from any | 
and all hazards beyond his control. It 
would, no doubt, be impracticable, as 
well as economically undesirable, to in- 
sure a full or ~normal veld, since this 
would in certain cases invite a bad moral 
hazard. Two-thirds, or at most- three- 
fourths, of a normal yield for the farm 
in question is perhaps all that can wisely 
be insured, 

Minor cases of crop damage can be | 
borne by the farmer himself and must 
be so borne if insurance against serious | 
losses is to be available at a moderate 
To insure against minor losses 


be borne unaided, is a form of extray- 
agance since the collective cost will 
exceed the collective _ in- 
demnities by the amount necessary to 
operate the imsurance company or the | 
department involved, 


Hail Insurance Defective. 

The present hail-insurance policy is 
defective in two particulars: (1) It covers | 
only one out of several hazards against | 
which the crop producers need protection. | 
(2) Against this one hazard ‘it gives a 


by the farmers and is therefore unduly 
costly. A considerable part of the an- | 
nual hail premiums, which in recent years 
have averraged about $18,000,000, are 
used to indemnify tor hail damage in- 
volving a five to 25 per cent loss, when 
the remaining crop may in a large per- 
centage of the classes represent prac- 
tically a normal yield. 


If indemnity were limited to cases | 
where hail had brought the crop ma 
terially below a normal yield, the cost | 


of such insurance could be greatly re- | 
duced. The North Dakota State Hail | 
Insurance Department pays hail losses 


| only when they equal or exceed 10 per | 


cent of the crop. Private companies, as 


; a rule, pay hail losses whenever they ex- 


| ceed five per cent. 


; below 20 or 25 per cent were borne by 
| the 


|} duced lo apro <imately one hair of the 
present rate. 4n fact, there is reason 
to believe that in many States, at ijeast 


Of the 697,276 acres 
on which hail losses were paid by the | 
North Dakota department in 1926, 446,- 
375 acres, or 64 per cent of the total 
number of acres involved, were damaged 
only 10 to 25 per cent. 

Similar figuzes for private insurance 
companies or for other State hail de- | 
partments are not available, and the | 
North Dakota report does not indicate | 
the percentage of total indemnities that | 
were paid for these less severe losses. 
It is ‘probable, however, that if all losses 


individual, the cost of protection 
avains< more Severe losses Could be ie 


insurance against ail climatic and other 
unavoidable hazards, covering about two- 
thirds of & normal yield, could be writ 
ten at rates Only moderately higher than 
the present Commercial rates for hail in- 


' surance alone. 


i 


Until such insurance is available for | 
farmers, they will be obliged to carry 
individually xvisks which relatively few 


| is 


| appropriations 


| among 


| 
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Commerce 


| InF oreign Tariffs and Trade Regulations 





| 
| American Product 
Changes jin foreign tariffs and trade 
| regulations are reported in a survey 
| for the week ending July 5, 1928, just 


| made public by the Foreign Affairs Di- | 


| vision, Department of Commerce, 


| Regulations of importance to Ameri- | 


| can exporters and importers, including 
restrictions on various commodities, are 
shown in the survey, together with duty 
changes on exports and imports and 
|commercial treaty negotiations, The 


} full text of the survey follows: 


Belgium-Persia—An official communi- 
que announces that a provisional com- 


| mercial agreement between the Belgo- 


Luxemburg Economic Union and Persia 


Is Said to Be Subject. 


! 
| 
| 


‘ 


Latvia.—In application of the new 
Latvian custom tariff, effective April 
15, 1928, with its minimum and maxi- 
mum rates of duty, the Government of 
Latvia require the production of certifi- 


| cates of origin to prove the right of 


specific shipments to the lower or 
preferential rates, according to recent 


| report from Consul A. W. Kliefoth and 


| 


Assistant Trade 
Morse, Riga. 

As goods shipped to Latvia from the 
United States are entitled to 
lower rates, the regulations governing 
the certificates of origin, as originally 


L, C. 


Comissioner 


| published on April 11, 1928, and with 


was signed at Teheran, May 15, to take | 


effect 
port from 
Brussels. 

It is 
the benefit of the minimum Persian 
tariffs and will enjoy any future reduc- 
tions that may be made. The treaty in 
addition 
exemption from military and other ex- 
traordinary obligations and governs the 
right to trade. 


Ambassador Hugh Gibson, 


immediately, according to a re- | 


stated that the Union will have | 


includes provisions relative to | 


It is to remain in effect until May 10, | 


1929, when a definitive agreement, to be 
negotiated in the meantime, will re- 
place it. 


Imports by Parcels Post 
To Pay Surtax and Fees 


Bolivia.—tThe Bolivian 


subsequent amendments, are of interest 
to American exporters. 

In general, certificates of origin, are 
required on all shipments to Latvia 
claiming the preferential rates. A 


plementary regulation of Bay 3, 1928, 


required on herring in barrels, nor on 
automobiles, motor-cycles, parts there- 
of, automobile, motor-cycle, and bicycle 
tires, machinery and apparatus assem- 
bled or 40t, and their replacement parts, 
if the manufacturer’s trade mark on the 
article, or the markings on the original 
packing, are such as to positively iden- 
tify the country of origin. 

In doubtful cases, however, the cus- 
toms authorities may demand additional 


| proof of origin; and separate parts of 


Congress has | 


approved a decree published in the Bo- | 


letin Commercial, La Paz, and effective 
on May 9, by which merchandise im- 
ported into Bolivia by parcel post is 
subject to a sutax of 30 per cent of 
the duty on the goods and supplemen- 
tary import charges. 

Canada.—The Canadian Advisory 
Board on Tariff and Taxation has an- 
nounced that public hearings on various 
applications relating to the customs 
tariff on anthracite and bituminous coal, 
which are now pending before the Board, 
will be ealled for September next, says 


tache O. B. North. 

The Board desires to have these ap- 
plications argued corturrently with those 
hearing upon industries in which coal 
the major factor of cost, including 
those om cement and possibly on iron 
and steel. 
available for printing 
verbatim all the testimony placed be- 
fore it at public hearings, and printed 
copies will be available at a nominal 
charge about 10 days after the hearings. 

Due announcement will doubtiess 
made by the Board as to the dates for 
the respective hearings in September. 

Canada-Newfoundland. — The Canada 
Gazette for June 30, 1928, contains 
cial announcement of the conclusion of 
a trade agreement between Canada and 
Newfoundland, effective from that date, 
extending reciprocal tariff concessions. 
reports Assistant Commercial Attache 
North. 7 

Under the agreement Canada extends 
to Newfoundland the benefits of the Brit- 
ish preferential tariff, while Newfoun:- 
land grants to Canada the tariff prefer- 
ences enjoyed by Spain, Portugal and 
Greece in the duty-free importation of 
certain fruits. 

Canadian fresh fruits (except apples) 
will be admitted free of duty into New- 


| raisins, grapes, and other specified prod- 


ucts are now imported from countries 


| that admit free, or at a preferential rate, 


salt codfish from Newfoundland. Under 


| the provisions of the Canadian customs 


tariff, fish and other products of the 


| areport from Assistant Commercial At- | 


machinery, apparatus, etc., if imported 
separately, must bear the manufact- 
urers’ trade mark imprinted or cast in 


them in order to benefit by this ex- | quarts, or 39 per cent higher than during 


emption. 

On direct shipments from the United 
States to Latvia, certificates are to be 
issued by Latvian consuls, subject to 
a fee varying from one to 20 lats (one 
lat equal $0.193 U. S.) according to 


~ 


the valie of the shipment. It is ex- | 


pected, yvever a > Latviez TOV- | 4; . : 
pected, however, that the Latvian Gov | tion since both the per capita consump- 


ernment will continue to accept the in- 
spection certificates issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to cover cer- 
tain products, notably lard. 
Arrangements for the definite recog- 
nition of these certificates as proof of 


| origin, without consular certification, are 


The Advisory Board now has ° 


he | 


now under discussion. 
Newfoundland.—Proposal for Prefer- 
ential Tariff Treatment to British Areas. 
By a proposed amendment to section 24 
of the Newfoundland revenue act of 1925, 
the Governor in Council would be au- 
thorized to grant to any country within 
the British Empire any preferential 
treatment which is accorded or ientea 


by treaty or otherwise to any foreign | 


country, according to a report from Con- 
sul Avra M. Warren, St. John’s. 
Section 24 now provides that prefer- 


ential treatment may be granted to port | 


or other wines, currents and_ sultana 
raisins, or other articles imported into 
Newfoundland from the country of pro- 


| duction, provided that country gives sim- 


ilar preferential treatment to Newfound- 


| land codfish. 


This is regarded as the nearest ap- 
proach to legislation incorporating Im- 
perial preference that has been shown 


Spain Quarantines Against Potato Disease, to Which | 


| 
| 
| 


these | 





Department of Commerce Reviews Changes | Increase Per Capita 


In Milk Consumption 


Of New York Noted 


Result of Survey by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and 
Cornell University 
Announced. 

Population growth and increased per 
capita consumption have been responsi- 
ble for receipts of milk and cream in New 


York City that have grown steadily 
larger since 1885, the Department of Ag- 


| riculture states as a result of a recent 


| 


survey of the consumer demand for milk 
in the metropolitan area, The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A survey of the consumer demand for 
milk in the metropolitan area of New 


| York which has been concluded by the 


sup- | 


Department of Agiviculture and Cornell 


: B > | University discloses numerous: factors of 
however, provides that until January 16, | 


1929, certificates of origin will not be | 


value to producers and distributors in 
gauging the milk and cream require- 
ments of this market. 

Receipts of milk and cfeam at New 
York have shown an almost constant in- 
crease since 1885 due to the steady 


| growth of population and increased per 


capita consumption. Both the popula- 
tion and the per capita consumption of 


| milk increased at about the same rate 
| from 1912 to 1918; but from then until 


1926 the latter has been relatively 
higher. The combined effect of these 
two factors has been to send the total 
receipts of milk in 1926 to 185 per cent 
of the 1910-14 average. The per capita 
consumption of milk in 1926 was 139 


| the base period when it was approxi- 


' mer approaches. 


} and 





| 


by Newfoundland during the present cen- | 


tury. 


Duty Reduced on Imports 


| Of Wool Thread in Quantity 


foundland on the same basis that oranges, | 


; fective April 


fisheries of Newfoundland, are admitted | 


free of duty into Canada. 

The United States has no commercial 
treaty arrangements with either Canada 
or Newfoundland. 


them are in position wisely to 


bear. Will farmers safeguard themselves 


| by insurance if given a fair oportunity? 


Indications are that many will do so, 
but that considerable effort on the part 
of leaders in agricultural thought will 


| be necessary to stimulate a general de- 


mand for sound and conservative protec- 


nities are limited to severe cases of crop 
damage, without any more frequent 
minor indemnities such as are at present 
expected and paid. 
developed, means for meeting it will no 
doubt be found. To hold otherwise would 
seem to be an indictment against Amer- 
ican business enterprise. 
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Peru.—By a Peruvian decree published 
in “El Comercio” of March 17 and ef- 
2, 1928, wool thread in 
skeins, when imported in uniform quan- 
tities of more than 500 kilos, is dutiable 


at 10 per cent ad valorem under Rule 46 | 


of the tariffs, reports Commercial At- 
tache 0. C. Townsend, Lima. 


Imports oi small quantities continue | 


, dutiable at 0.60 sol per gross kilo under 
| item 173 of the new tariff. 


By a “supreme resolution” of the 


| Peruvian Government dated February 24, 


| tion, at equitable rates, in which indem- | 


If such a demand is | 


| 


1928, published in the official periodical 
“El Peruane” of April a_ ten-year 
concession for the manufacture of con- 
densed and evaporated milk within the 
country was granted to a local appli- 
cant, says a report from Commercial 
Attache Townsend. 

A “supreme resolution” of April 13, 
published in “El Comercio,” a non-official 
newspaper, on April 20 granted to two 


2 
Dy, 


local applicants an exclusive 10-year 
concession for the manufacture of silk | 
thread. 


An additional export duty of 0.50 sol 
per quintal of 46 kilos has been imposed 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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|; Affecting the 


mately 100 quarts. 

In the causes of seasonal variations in 
demand, the two chief factors are the 
annual vacation migration and the major 
temperature changes of the passing sea- 
sons. These two factors act in opposi- 


tion of milk and the number of persons 
going on vacations increase as midsum- 
There is a tendency, 
however, for an increasing number of 
persons to take vacations, the vacation 
movement for the entire area in 1923 
1924 being almost double what it 
was in 1919 and 1920. 

There is also a day-of-the-week varia- 
tion in demand, the figures showing that 
sales of milk are greatest on Monday 
and lowest on Sunday; the highest 
cream demand is on Saturday and low- 
est on Sunday. Holidays that fall on 
week days, and, particularly those that 
permit an out-of-town trip, usually re- 
sult in decreases in sales of most dairy 
products. Religious holidays affect sales 
in a somewhat variable manner, Pass- 
over week resulting in a decrease of 
about 11 per cent in the sales of bulk 
milk. A sudden rise or fall in tempera- 
ture in winter does not greatly affect 
sales, but a similar fluctuation in sum- 
mer may have a marked effect on de- 
mand. . 


Retail milk prices should not fluctuate 
at short intervals, but a price which ad- 
vances in the fall and recedes in the 
spring accustoms consumers to the idea 
of a variable milk price, so that con- 
sumption is practically unaffected when 
market conditions necessitate an advance 
in price. It was the lack of this system 
that was largely blamable for the dis- 
ruption of the milk business in 1916, 
when public opinion delayed a price ad- 
vance until decreased production and a 
milk strike forced a change. 

Although there is little hope that per- 
fect adjustment between supply and de- 
mand in the New York milk market will 
ever be attained, some changes will eli- 
minate the present seasons of surplus 
and shortage appear necessary. The 
seasonal supply of milk can be changed 
more readily than can the demand, and 
the adjustment will have to come about 
by making the production of milk during 
the shortage season sufficiently profit- 
able to induce producers to change their 
present practice. A supply slightly in 
excess of the average requirement at any 
given period must be maintained to take 
care of the irregular fluctuations. 

A full report of the survey has. been 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 73-T,* entitled “Some Factors 
Demand for Milk and 
Cream in the Metropolitan Area of New 
York.” Copies may be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


| tion, D. C. 


in every room 
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Throw a switch —and you have your 


choice of two programs. Press a valve— 


and you have ice-water. Select a book 


from the library catalog—and it’s sent 


up to you. Wake in the morning, and 


find the newspaper under your door. 
A Statler is your ‘“thome away from 


home.” 


| The onanization o 
Sroaken 


There are Hotels Statler with radio in every room: 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK (dete! Pennsyicania, Stailer-Uperated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS, 


SY Yon, 
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. DETROIT .- 


Ome Away FRO™ 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
ST. LOUIS 
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Railroads 


Activities of Utilities in Connection 


Copies of Pamphlets 
é Supplied to Students 


Studies Said to Have Been Ar- 
ranged After Consultation 
With Industry Employes. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of George E. 
Lewis, director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Committee on Public Utility 
Information, serving Colorado, New 
Mexico und Wyoming, before the 
Federal Trade Commission on May 
31 and June 1 in its investigation 
of public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of July 2,.resumed July 3, 8, 
6 and 7 and concludes as follows: 


Q. This yellow sheet that I am show- | 


public 
Yes. 
Uni- 


you is entitled Course son 
+ University of Colorado? A. 
A. The 


ing 
util c 
Q. Who printed that? 
versity of Colorado, « 
Q. Who paid for it: 


versity of Colorado. 


A. The Uni- 


A. Possibly when prospective students 


wrote in asking for more details con- ; 


them copies of 


erning the course I sent c 
this, bi from the 


this, having gotten a supply 
university. 

Q. That is not the pamphlet to which 
you xveferred when you told your com- 
pany managers that it presented a good 


opportunity to show their customers that | 


rates had heen reduced? 

A. No, that refers to their using a 
poster that we prepared for display 
through public utility offices and on 
street cars. 

Q. And other public utility managers 
your letters meant? A. Yes. The man- 
agers were to place them in their offices. 

Q. Here is a letter from Mr. Wolf in 
which he wants you to send him a course 

y ion. A. Yes. 
on There courses as a matter of fact 
were all arranged and gotten up in con- 
sultation with utility officials, were they 
7 A. Yes, sir. 
. Who was D. Carpenter, referred to 
in this letter signed by Mr. Peterson, 
December, 1922? A. D. Carpenter is the 
the water commissioner for the State of 
Colorado. 


Q. Had there been talk between you 


and Mr. Peterson about Mr. Peterson 
meeting Mr. Carpenter? ; 

A. Apparently. Let me see if I can 
refresh my memory as to what this re- 
fers to. I think that Mr. Peterson was 
going to consult with Mr. Carpenter re- 


lative to some of the personnel for the | 
committee | 

thi iversity subsequently headed | r 
— 7 | them on the subject of Boulder Dam? 
A. Not | 


fact finding of a Colorado 


"PQ. Was Mr. Carpenter connected with 
the utility compazy? A. No. ; 
Q. What are the developments that 
Mr. Peterson refers to? A. I supymse 
the appointment or selection of the per- 
sonnel for this fact finding committee. 


Q. Mr. Peterson knew from you that 


you were interested in who should make 
up that committee, didn’t he? 
sir. ; 

Q. As a result of that he was telling 
you about it from time to time, wasn't 


he? 


A. He told me very little because I do 
not know to this day who the members | 


of that committee are. 
Q. Were they selected by Mr. Carpen- 
ter? 


A. I think that Mr. Peterson consulted | There was a series of these maestings. 


with Mr. Carpenter whom we regarded | Q. Did you do anything about them? | 


out there as the best authority on Colo- | 


radio River matters in the West. Possibly 
as to who would be the best members of 
the committee. That was before the 


organization of the committee, I take it. | 


Coleman of the National Electric Light 


Association bulletin on the amount of | 


space you had been able to get as a re- 
sult of certain meetings. At that meet- 


which I understand was a meeting of 
your association, is that right 

Q. There was the field manager of the 
Colorado Editorial 


Yes, sir. 


Letter Introduced 
On Boulder Dam 
¢ 


Q. And a number presidents of 
public utilities and chambers of com- 


¢ 
oi 


merce? A. I do not know whether that | 


js accurate or not, whether there were 
any members of the chambers of com- 
merce present or not. I _ possibly 
stretched the truth there a little bit in 
my letter to Mr. Coleman. 

Q. Now, here is a letter from the 
Colorado Public Service Committee 
signed by Mr. Stone, addressed to you, 
October, 1925, dealing directly with 
the Boulder Dam matter; is that so? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please read the sentence that I 
am pointing to. A. (Reading) “Those 
of us who feel that the ratification of 
the compact is essential to the economic 
future of the State would du well to 
exert such influence upon our National 
Congressmen, including both Senators 
and Representatives, that they deem 
advisable. We believe this may very 
well be done by contact with all news- 
papers in our territory. May we there- 
fore ask 
editors and go over this situation with 
them? Your understanding of the sit- 


uation gained at the Glenwood Springs | 


convention wili be of material assist- 


ance to you. Suggest to the editor friend | 


to send a telegram at once to the rep- 
resentative of the district and also both 
State Senators.” 

Q. Who was the editor friend that is 
referred to in this memorandum? A, 
I think he means any editor friend that 
I might happen to possess. 


Q. Had you in any way acted upon | 


this suggestion that was made by the 
resident of this electric light associa- 
jon? A. I did not. 

Q. You absolutely ignored the sug- 
estion or order that he had given you 
m that letter? A. Yes, sir. Possibly this 

Jetter was a form letter that went out 
to many members of the Colorado 


/ Public Service Association. 


Q. The form of the telegram is even 
"suggested here on the second page, is 


ait mot’ A. Yes, sir. 


© Q. Just read the last sentence of the 
first paragraph on the second page. 
: (Reading) “A splendid follow up 
‘service will be a series of editorials in 


the newspapers expressing the editor’s | 
position on this compact, thus arousing 


eA 


ee 


ae | 


Gate 
rok, 


»xtension division. | . elo ; te 
extel | and Rock Mountain Division of the Na- 


j about a 


A. Tee, 7 


; ! on one of the 
ing which was held at Glenwood Springs | 


| writing, is it not? A. 
A. Right. | 


you to at once cail upon your 


! else. A. 


| the 


every citizen to a realization of the im- 
portance of the question.” 


Q. Now you do not know that as a | 


result of that letter the members did 
establish the contact with editors and 


Congressmen and Senators as suggested | 
| in the letter? 


A. I do not believe there 
was half of 1 per cent result secured out 


of that letter. 


Q. Don’t you know that the telegrams 


| were sent? - A. I have no knowledge of 
one, and I do not believe any such tele- | 


grams were sent, or I would have heard 


| of them. y 
Q. Why would you hear of it; do you | 
| think the member companies of your | 


own association would report to you 


what telegrams they sent to Senators | 


A. No, I do not; but | newspaper clippings to Mr. Richardson 


| or others. I depended on the newspapers 
| for such information as I got. 


and Congressmen? 5 
I am more or less conversant in the hear- 


| say way with what is going on in the 


public utility field. 


Q. Who was the association secretary | 
| that is referred to here at the end of"! 
A. I would say Mr. O. A. | 
Weller, who has been the secretaty of | 


this letter? 
the Colorado Public Service Association 


tional Electric Light Association for a 


. : . :.9 | term of several years. 
Q.. Did you give any circulation to it? | 


Explains Cooperation 
With Joint Committee 
Q. Here is a letter from Mr. Richard- 


i son of the Joint Committee suggesting 
a plan of cooperation between the Joint | 


Committee and you? A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. And you have been making since 


last summer at least once a weck a re- , 


port to Major Richardson, have you? 
A, I would say for two or three or four 
weeks I made weekly reports, but I was 
called out of the city and other duties 
prevented me from carrying out that 
suggestion. 

Q. The report included the resume of 
the development of the Colorado River 
matter, didn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is one of your reports dated 


July 3, addressed to Major Richardson? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice in that letter you 
meeting of the Commission 
which is going to be held very soon? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was the Commission which 
had been appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, was it not? 


Q. I see in this letter you are going 


to yet the facts of your possibie finding, | 


at least <n indication of the attitude of 

the respective members. Did you ever 

get or make that effort? <A. I did not. 
Q. Did you ever get any information 


as to the possible ings of the Com- | . : 
e possible findings of the Com- | own handwriting a statement that engi- 


mission? A.I did not. 
that I did. 


Q. Did you ever talk with any one of 


I do not recall 


Here is a list of them up here. 
one of then. 

Q. You never made any eff rt to keep 
the agreement which you made in that 


| letter to get that information and send 


it to Major Richardson? A, I did not. 
Q. Were the pamphlets you got from 


Major Richardson related to the Boulder | 


Canyon dam? A. I rather think so. 

Q. In fact you wrote him for some 
extra copies under date of August 13, 
1927, didn’t you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You didn’t do anything at all about 
the meetings of that Commission on the 
Boulder Canyon dam? 

Q. Now was there some meeting held 
in Denver at one time by agents of the 
called Colorado 


River compact? A. 


A. I didn’t even approach them. 
Q. Who did write the memorandum 


I am showing you now on the Colorado | 
A. I am not prepared | 
n | to say who wrote that. 
Q. Here is a letter you wrote to Mr. |} 


River situation ? 
It is not mine. 

Q. Is there any doubt but that 
memorandum was found in your files? 
A. No, sir; I seem to recall, I identified 
the memorandum with my handwriting 
sheets here. 

Q. The last sheet is in your hand- 
Yes, sir. 
Q. And at the top you have a memo- 


1 ; rarndum, I suppose that is for yourself, | 
Association and 12 | 
other newspapermen in attendance? A. | 


or is it meant for somebody else? A. 


That is my handwriting, but it is so | 
sketchy as to detail I cannot recall what | 


I referred to. 
Q. Now let’s see if we can help you. 


: In the first place the memorandum is | 


that you were to see Sands, Clapp, Davis 
and P. Jones et al., for a recoordination 
of the Denver effort; have I read it 
correctly? A. Yes. 

Q. You wrote that? A. I wrote it. 

Q. For your own guidance? A. Or 
for the guidance of anyone else. I am 
not certain. JI was not to see Sands, 


Clapp, Davis, Pete Jones, but there are | 


two or three of these men I have no oc- 


casion to see or contact, so I don’t think || 


it referred to me. 
Q. Who is Sands? A. He is chair- 
man of our Educational Committee. 
Q. Connected with a utility company? 
Q. Who is the Clapp referred to? A. 


He is a National Electric Light Associa- | 


tion secretary. 
Q. Who is the Davis referred to? A. 
I am pretty certain it 


Davis of » Joint Committee. 


Q. Who is the Pete Jones referred | 
Being no other than Pete Jones | 


to? A. 
of H. LL. 
Q With 


New York. 


Doherty & Company. 
headquarters where? A. 


Q. What is the Denver effort that is | 


memorandum? A. 
relating to the 


referred to in that 
Possibly some effort 
Swing-Johnson bill. 


Colorado River compact? A, 


talk ; 


A. I rather 
| imagine that it was; yes, sir. | 


| are ? 
you. 


dum you cannot identify say he be- | 


A. Not a thing. | regarding Mr. Corey’s report, you must 


| memorandum? 


| reclamation 


must be Judge | 
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Public Utilities 


: With College Extension Courses Shown 


Letter Introduced 
On States’ Compact 


Memorandum on Colorado 
River Situation Is Discussed 
Before Trade Commission. 
were secret and nonpublic meetings, I 


could not get into them if I wanted to. 
Q. Will you simplify it by admitting 


|} you gathered no information regarding 


the meeting by any of the members of 
the seven States in respect to the Colo- 
radio River compact? 


A. Only by possibly sending some 


Q. Do you think a man who got up 
this memorandum on this Colorado 
River situation could get it up simply 
from information from the newspapers? 
A. No, air, I don’t. 

Q. I don’t either. Did you ever dis- 
cuss with Governor Emmerson of Wyo- 
ming any matter connected with the 
No, sir. 

Q. The person who wrote this memo- 
randum stated he told Governor Emmer- 
son that he would like to prepare some 
figures on it, and present them to him. 


| Does that give you any idea-as to who 


the author of this memorandum was? 
A. Possibiy the head of the Rocky 
Mountain Division of the N. E. L. A,, 
Mr. W. C. Stern. 

Q. Did he attend the conference of 
these agents of the seven States? A, I 
don’t believe he did, no, sir. 


did attend the conference, didn’t he? 
A. From the face of it 
cate he did. 

Q. Because he said he was able dur- 
ing the conference to discuss with him 
matters velating to the Colorado River 
power situation very “intimately and 
frequently? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this is an opportunity that 
would not come to anyone that was not 
in attendance on the conference? 


| Unaware of Source 
: Of Memorandum 


A. Right. 
memorandum got into your file or who 
prepared it, or where it came from? A, 
No, sir; I have dozens of such memo- 
randums, writings, comments in my files, 
the origin or authorship of which { have 
no knowledge of. 

Q. You have on that sheet in your 


neer H. T. Corey of the Salt River Val- 


| ley, then you say “Rept. to Secretary of 
| the Interior.” A. Report to the Secretary 


ot the Interior. 


Q. Isn’t that a memorandum referring | 
| to a report made by Engineer Corey on 
the Salt River Valley to the Secretary of | 


the Interior? <A. 1 rather imagine so, 


| yes, sir. 


Q. And isn’t that report referred to in 
this memorandum on the Colorado River 
situation which I have just been showing 
Does the author of this memoran- 


lieves a copy of Mr. Corey’s report 
should be secured from the Department 
of the Interior? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you wrote this memorandum 


have known about this other memo- 


d D ; randum prepared by somebo w - 
seven States in the matter of the so- | ee . _ * 


tended the conference of the seven 
States? <A. Or else this memorandum 
is based upon this report. 

Q. Yes, exactly. What I meant if 


| you made this memorandum on that, in 


your handwriting, based on this report, 
you must have seen this report? A. 
Possibly so, yes sir, it came out of my 
files. 1 must have seen it. 


Q. Wasn't the object of your writing | 


that down from Engineer Corey to re- 


| mind you to get a copy of that report as | 


recommended by the author of the other 
A. No, sir. Pretty cer- 
tain of that, because I have no recollec- 
tion of desiring such a copy. 


Q. Why did you write what you wrote, | 


“H. T. Corey report to the Secretary 
ot the Interior?” 

A. As I said at the outset, these things 
are so old and so stale, and I really have 


; no recollection of what they refer to 
except names and whatever appears on | 


the face of them. 

Q. 
sentence, see if I read it correctly: “Gov- 
ernment reclamation project, is being 
analyzed.” Is that right? A. 
ment reclamation projects 
lyzed. Have done before? 
enough. Six of ’em.” 

Q. That expresses your opinion there 
ought to be six of them? 

A. I would say from this paragraph 
which seems to be more complete than 
the other that in analyzing a government 
project one man is not 
| enough and for some reason I put in six 
of them would be necessary to analyze 
these reports. 

Q. You must have known a good deal 
about it to form that opinion as to how 
many men were needed. A. Possibly 
that was not right, that was merely my 
own analysis. 

Q. Then 
; randum. A, 
; want me to. 

Q. Yes, go ahead. 

A. “Status now is—government built 
dam, and plan the entering, in charges, 
one mill (in lieu of tax to be paid by 
private company) said one mill to go to 
Arizona or Nevada.” 


being ana- 
One man not 


a further 
read that 


there is 
I can 


memo- 
if you 


Q. Do you know what the coordina- | 


tion is meant? 
A. Well, possibly, and 
more useful, whatever the effort was. 
Q. Something led you to 
expression that Sands should have a 
closer tie-up with Pete Jones et al. 
Why did you ay that? A. 


call what that is. 

Q. It seems so strange that one know- 
ing as little as 
going on in this meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the seven States should 


have been able to make this suggestion | 
as to coordination, and how Sands should | 


tie up with Pete Jones and someone 


from myself, if that will simplify it. 


Q. Well, will you simplify it further | 


by agreeing that you did find out what 
Commissioners appointed by the 
the Interior were doing 
and getting ready to do? 


Secretary of 
and saying, 
A. No, sir, 
none of their meetings. As a fact they 


because 


making it | 


write ' the | 


I can’t re- | 
| call, I say these things are so sketchy I 
have no remembrance of them, I have | 
hundreds of these things, I cannot re- | 


you do about what was | 


I will accept all that as being | 


I never approached | 


Telegram on Compact 
Placed in Record 


Q. Wait a minute. Was there ever a 
bill embodying that proposal introduced 
in the National Congress, do you know? 

A. My recollection is that Arizona 


wanted one mill and possibly Nevada ; 


wanted one mill tax or income from the 
Colorado River dam. 

Q. Where did you get the information 
that led you to write that that was the 
status of the matter at that time? A. 
Possibly from reading, reading some ma- 
terial covering the Colorado River pro- 
ject. 


we have been talking about, 
headed ‘Memorandum on the Colorado 
| River situation? A. Unless that memo- 
randum includes something of this kind. 

Q. Read the rest of it. 

A. “Power to be sold to two states, 
and resold, one mill per kilowatt, di- 
vided three ways.” 

Q. Now, down at the bottom there is 
| still another sentence which I shall ask 


it would indi- | 





Q. You have no idea as to how this 





Let us see if you can read the next | 


| Inquiry Is Made 





“Govern- | 


Q. Not from this memorandum that | 
that is | 





Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the- 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


— 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

Finance No. 6190, Claim of Calumet, 
Hammond & Southeastern Railroad. 
Under Section 204, July 16, Washing- 
oa before Asst. Director C. V. Burn- 
side. 

No. 20790, National Knitted Outerwear 
Association v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al., July 17, 
Cleveland, Examiner Ketler. 

No. 20398, Great Western Oil Company 
of Cleveland v. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway et al., July 18, Cleveland, 
Examiner Ketler. 

No. 20699, Alexander King Stone Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway, July 28, Bloomington, 
Ind., Special Examiner Rice. 

No. 20921, City of St. Paul v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
et al., July 23, St. Paul, Minn., Di- 
rector Bartel. 

Finance No. 6878, Joint application of 
Southern Pacific Company, Southern 
Pacific Railroad, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad, and the City af Los Angeles 
to operate jointly certain tracks at 
Los Angeles Harbor, July 24, Los 
Angeles, before Railroad Commission 
of California. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13459, re- 
lating to rates on petroleum 
petroleum products from Wickett, Py- 


ote, Midland and Big Spring, Texas, to | tended to July 1, 1928, 


points in western trunk line territory, 
July 24, Chicago, Examiner Disque. 


| No. 19765, application of P. E. Jepson et 
Q. The person that wrote this article | 


al., July 27, Macon, Mo., Special Ex- 
aminer Rice. 

No. 20355, Equitable Paper Bag Com- 
pany, Inc., v. New York, Hew Haven & 


Hartford Railroad et al., July 28, New | 


York, Examiner J. E. Smith. 

No. 20386, Commercial Club of Faulkton, 
S. D., v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway et al., July 27, Faulkton, 
S. D., Director Bartel. 

No. 19680, Public Service Commission of 
Oregon v. Central Pacific Railway et 


al., July 30, Portland, Oregon, Commis: | 


sioner‘ McManamy .and Examiner 


Rogers. 


| No. 20968, and Subs 1 and 2, James Gal- 


lagher et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al., July 30, Washington, Examiner 
R. M. Brown. 


you to read. A. “Fifty-fifty, Arizona 


Q. Well, after reading your own 
memorandum you are still not able to 


tell us anything about this memorandum 


based on somebody’s attendance on the 
conference of the sevent States? A. No. 
As I said before, I am willing to accept 


| responsibility for anything that is in 


there. 

Q. Well, you think it would be per- 
fectly fair to say that you at one time 
knew a great deal more about the 
Boulder Dam situation that you are now 
able to recall? A. Various phases of 
the Boulder Dam situation arose from 
time to time. New phases, new com- 
plications, new complexions and I pos- 
sibly rode with the new aspect of it. 


Q. And here is a telegram that you | 


sent in September, 1927, to Major Rich- 
ardson, isn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now the conferences that are un- 
known friends reported on here on the 
seven states with respect to the Colorado 
River compact was held in August, was 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in September you sent the 
telegram to Major Richardson? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I wonder if you would be good 
enough to read the telegram into the 
record? A. (Reading:) “Special cor- 
respondence entering second week vir- 
tually deadlocked. All sides apparently 
determined to fight it out along their 
particular lines if it takes all winter. 
Original intent of project has been lost 
in maze «* other matters that have been 
injected including the BTU content of 
California Raisens and Mexico’s tamale 


| crop. Arizona originally dubbed the dog 
in the manger is not but one of a good ; 


sized benc: show. Los Angeles provides 
a case for the vigilence committee of 


| the Associated advertising clubs in that 


through her advertising she is trying to 
coax manufacturers to locate within her 
environs with the assertion she has 
plenty of water for all purposes. 


Into Debate Bulletin 


“At conference here representatives are 
telling the world that unless the Colo- 
rado river is diverted to her back yard 
she will not have enough water to meet 
an average day’s demand for chasers at 
Hollywood. California has further mud- 
died the waters by announcing through 
Commissioner Earl C. Pound that she is 
preparing pa, rs in a suit against Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona to pro- 
tect what she asserts are her perfected 
rights to 5,000,000 acre feet of water 
for irrigation purposes in the Imperial 
Valley the California-Yuma project and 
other enterprises. Though apportionment 


| of Colorado river water has no* been set- 


tled Arizona, California and Nevada 
representatives are holding frequent ho- 
tel room confe™>:.ces looking to a settle- 
ment of division of power. Every pros- 
pect that conference will be prolonged 
for at least anther week and prediction 
is made that agreement will not be 
reached. GEORGE E. LIWIS.” 
Q. The deadlock had apparently not 
caused you any disappointment? A. No, 


| sir. 


Q. Again, in October, you telegraphed 
Major Richardson on the same subject? 
A. Yes, sir, on information taken from 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Healv: I am offering the papers 
that the witness has been examined 
about with the exception of the memo- 
randum prepared by some unknown per- 
son who appeared at the conference. 

. Now we have also a University 
of Colorado Bulletin which is called a 
“Debate Bulletin No. 1.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have a hand in getting 
that up? <A. Not the least. 

Q. Who did prepare it? A. The Uni- 
versity of Colorado extension division. 
Q. That means Mr. Wolf, does it? 

A. No, that might mean Mr. Peter- 
son or anyone of a half a dozen other 
persons, although I rather imagine Mr. 
Wolfe and Mr. Peterson both had a 


hand in the preparation of that. 
| fact, there is talk and notice ; 


Q. In 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





and | 








} ume of Treasury Decisions. 
been published in that volume, which is | 





Short Lines 


Short Line Leased 
By Erie to Extend 
Bond Fifty Years 


Goshen & Deckertown R. R. 
Without Funds to Meet 
Outstanding Securities 
At Maturity. 


The Goshen & Deckertown Railway 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend for 50 
years from July 1, 1928, the maturity 
date of $186,500 of its first mortgage 
bonds, with a reduction in the rate of 
interest from 6 to 5% per cent. 

The report of Division 4 in Finance 
Docket No. 6950, dated June 29 and made 
public July 6, follows in full text: 

The Goshen & Deckertown Railway 
Company, a corporation organized for 
the interstate commerce act, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of that act to extend from July 1, 1928, 
to July 1, 1978, the date of maturity of 
$186,500 of its first-mortgage bonds. No 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 

The bonds which it is 
extend are dated July 1, 1868, and are 
secured by a first mortgage, embracing 
all the applicant’s railroad properties, 
made ky the applicant July 1, 1868, to 
Ambrose §S. Murray, 
and John Steward. 


which $186,500 is outstanding. These 
bonds originally become due July 1, 1888, 
and bore interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent, but the date of maturity was ex- 


the rate of 6 per cent. 

The applicant represents that it had 
paid interest on these bonds to the 
present time, but has not the funds with 
which to pay the principal at maturity. 
It therefore proposes to offer to 
present holders that privilege of extend- 
ing the date of maturity from July 1, 
1928, to July 1, 1978, with 
during the extension period at the rate of 
5% per cent, payable semiannually. 


The extension is to be accomplished | 
by attaching to each bond an extension | 


contract, substantially in the form sub- 


mitted with the application, and appro- | 


priate coupons covering interest during 
the extended period. The contract, in 


at the rate of 5% per cent, will provide 


| for their redemption, at the option of the 


applicant, on July 1, 1938, and at any 
time thereafter, on not less than 30 days’ 


Jirizona | notice, at 107% per cent of par and ac- ! 
| and Nevada, not allocated to California.” | 


crued interest. 

The contract further provides 
nothing therein shall be construed as af- 
fecting the validity or priority of the 
bonds under the mortgage. 

Any bonds which the holders may not 


| desire to extend will be taken over at | 


par by the National Bank of Orange 


county, of Goshen, N. Y., without charge | 
It is represented that | 
the bonds are not listed on any exchange | 


or commission. 


and that the applicant has been unable 


to extend them on more favorable terms. | 
The applicant also has outstanding | 


$60,000 of second-mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds maturing November 1, 
which, with the bonds to be extended, 
constitute its entire long-term debt. It 


on which it pays annual dividends of 4 
per cent. Investment in road and equip- 
ment is shown as $342,690. 

Its railroad, which is 11.64 miles in 
length, and extends from 
Pine Island, N. Y., is leased by the Erie 
Railroad Company for the corporate 
existence of the applicant and any re- 
newals of its charter, which was ex- 
tended for 50 years from February 22, 
1917. 


, ™ ‘ ‘ | 
We find that the proposed extension | public July 7, by the Department of Com- 


of the maturity date of bonds by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 


performance by it of service to the |! 
public as a common carrier, and which 
will not impair its ability to perform | 


that service, and (b) is reasonably nec- | anfounted to 1,278,000 tons. 


essary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


Date Fixed to Open Bids 
On Porto Rican Securities 


Bids for $76,500 in bonds, municipality 
of Guaynabo, Porto Rico, will be opened 
on August 2 in the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, according to an announcement 
by the Department of War July 8, which 
follows in full text: 


Bids will be opeyed in the Bureau of | 


Insular Affairs, Room 3042, Munitions 


Building, Washington, D. C., at 2 o’clock | 
|p. m., August 2, 1928, on an offering of 


$76,500 bonds, 


Municipality of Guay- 
nabo, Porto Rico. 


These are 5 per cent 


bonds and tax exempt the proceeds of | 


which are to be used in the purchase and 
construction of certain public works in 
Guaynabo and in the refunding of cer- 
tain indebtedness. These bonds mature 
1933-1965. 


Objections to Classification 
Of Gypsum to Be Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ever. The Bureau is seeking to ascertain 
all of the views before the ruling be- 
comes effective. 

The decision (published in full text in 
the issue of June 14) provided that it 
was not to become effective until 30 days 
after its publication in the official vol- 
It has not 


printed weekly. Mr. Nevius was uncer- 


tain whether it would be so published | 
has | 
| fications, it was pointed out in conclusion, 


until the 
been held. 


hearing now announced 


Portable Towers of Steel 


Used by Surveying Parties 


The Chief of the Division of Geodesy, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, William 


parties working in Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, according to a state- 
ment July 7 by the Department. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

The paries to be visisted by Dr. Bowie 
are extending and coordinating control 
surveys on which all detaised mapping 


depends for accuracy. The new portable | 
steel towers being used in the surveys | 


proposed to | 


Robert H. Berdell, | 
The mortgage pro- } 
vided for a bond issue of $240,000, of | 


with interest at 


the | 





interest | 


| would 
addition to providing for the extension of | 
the bonds to July 1, 1978, with interest | 


that | 


1929, | 


Goshen to | 





vs : ve : : | lorem, under paragraph 1301. 
Bowie is on a trip of inspection of-field | 5 _— 


| 1672. 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Heremn, Bena 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


THe Unirep Srates DAILy 


Ocean Rates 


Hearing on Ocean Rate 
From Boston to Begin 


Hearing on the petition of the Mari- 
time Association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce for readjustment of ocean 
rate structures between Atlant:. ports 
of the United States and Northern 
Europe, io place thre gh rates from 
interior points via Boston on a parity 
with those through Philadelphia, and 
Canadian ports, will commence before 
the United States Shipping Board on 
July 9. 

The hear’ igs 


vill be informal and 


| will in no way be a-regulatory proceed- 


ing, as the Board has jurisdiction over 
the ocean rates only. The case hereto- 
fore has been heard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Boston petitioners contend that 
they are at a disadvantage under the 
present rate structure, and are discrim- 
inated against. The question is that of 
readjusting rates on Shipping Board 
vessels between Boston and the Urited 
Kingdom, and _ continental European 
ports in order. to es:ablish equal through 
rates via Boston, Philadelphia and 


| Montreal. 


A motion of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce to dismiss the informal 
petition of the Boston Chamber was de- 


| nied by the Board on July 3. 


Merger Is Opposed 


Road and State of Wash- 
ington. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
would result from a disassociation 
the Burlington. Nobody is seeking to 
dissolve this association. Under 
ing conditions the Burlington 


is concerned, it may well be that the 


present divided control of the Burling- | 


ton between these two strongly com- 
peting railroads is one of the factors 
which has contributed to the balanced 
condition of things now obtaining in 
the territory affected. What the effect 
be of some different grouping 
of railroads under which the Burlington 
would be disassociated from one North- 
ern and left with the control of the 


| other, is not an issue in this case. Nor 
| may the applicants, if the application 


be treated as one for the control of 
the Burlington (which it should not be) 


justify the latter solely upon the ground | 


that their own union would be in the 
public interest, which is all they have 
endeavored to show. They must go fur- 
ther, and show that the substitution of 
a complete control of the Burlington by 
the merged companies for a control 
divided, as now, between two competing 
companies, would be in the public in- 
terest.” 


Output of Soft Coal 
Exceeds Estimates 


. | Larger Production of Anthra- 
has outstanding $96,190 of capital stock | 


cite Also Indicated for Week. 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended June 80, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,435,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the revised estimate for the 
preceding week, this shows an increase 
of 44,000 tons, or 0.5 per cent. Produc- 


| tion in the week of 1927 corresponding | 


with that of June 30 amounted to 7,981,- 
000 tons, according to a report made 


merce. The report continues in full text: 
The production of anthracite during 


| the week ended June 30, including dredge 


and washery coal, is estimated at 1,122,- 
000 net tons. Compared with the output 
in the preceding week, this is an in- 
crease of 39,000 tons, or 3.6 per cent. 
Production during the week in 1927 cor- 
responding with that of June 30 
The cumula- 
tive output for the year 1928 now stands 


| at 37,100,000 tons, as against 40,907,000 


tons during the same period last year. 

Preliminary telegraphic returns, fur- 
nished by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, indicate that loadings on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of the week (July 2-7) 
amounted to approximately 52,111 cars 
as against 55,100 cars in the preceding 
week, 


The total production of bituminous 


| coal during the present calendar year to 


June 30 (approximately 154 working 
days) amounted to 234,280,000 net tons. 


Free Entry Granted 
To Newsprint Paper 


Material for Use by Weekly | 


Papers Is Included. 

New York, July 7.—Granting protests 
of the James P. Hefferman Paper Com- 
pany, of New York, the United States 
Customs Court has just found, in an 
opinion by Chief Justice Fischer, that 
“standard newsprint paper,” as used in 
paragraph 1672 of the Act of 1922, is 
not limited to the particular grade or 


| quality of newsprint which meets the re- 
| quirements of modern high speed rotary 


or cylinder presses, such as are employed 
by the large metropolitan daily newspa- 
pers, but likewise embraces newsprint 
like that involved in the present im- 
portations which is used by weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers in printing their 
regular editions. 

* The single factor recognized as stand- 
ard in all newsprint, the court ruled, is 
its weight, to wit, 82 pounds to the ream 
of 500 sheets 24x36 inches. Other speci- 


are not standardized and therefore do not 
govern in trade. 

The paper in question was taxed at 
two rates, some as wrapping paper at 
30 per cent under paragraph 1309; the 


| remainder as printing paper at 14° of 1 


cent per pound and 10 per cent ad va- 
The court 
paragraph 
140231-G-59940- 


entry under 
Nos. 


free 
(Protests 
25, etc.). 


granted 


are attracting a great deal of local 
interest. ‘The towers are used to ele- 
vate the surveying instruments above 
trees and other intervening 
tions, and to overcome the effect of 
the earth’s curvature in surveying long 
lines, 


of | 
either of the Northern companies from | 





exist- | 
is com- | 


plementary to each of the Northerna. | Act as amended and the regulations is- 


Indeed, so far as the existing situation | 


| with 


| the Geological Su~ 


obstruc- | 





Two Railways Liable 
For Illegal Operation 
Of Train on One Trip 


Receiving Carrier Is _ Re- 
sponsible for Condition 
Of Cars on Receipt 

From Another Road. 


UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, V. NEW 
ORLEANS, Texas & Mexico RAILW$ 
CoMPANY AND KANSAS CITY SovUpH- 
ERN RILWAY COMPANY, APPELLEES. 
No. 5152, Circuit Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT. 


The court held herein that the Federal 
Safety Appliance Act imposes a penalty 
for each locomotive or train so defec- 
tively equipped or operated as to violate 
its provisions on every interstate rail- 
road over which it is permitted to be 
hauled. 

It is no excuse to avoid the imposition 
of the penalty, it was held, that “he de- 
fective train or car was received from 
another interstate railroad and was 
transported over the line of the receiving 
carrier for only a part of the total 


| journey. 


Appeal for the District Court for the 


| Western District of Louisiana. 


Of Northern Carriers | 


| Protests Made by Milwaukee 


Philip H. Mecom, United States A2tor- 
ney (J. Fair Hardin on the brief), and 
M./C. List, Special Assistant to the 
United States Attorney, for appellant; 


| John B. Files for appellees. 


Before Walker, 
cuit Judges. 
The full text of the opinion of the 


Pryan, and Foster, Cig 


| court, delivered by Judge Foster, follows: 


The United States brought suits 
(against the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway Company, and the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Company, to 
recover penalties incurred for violk 
tions of the Federal Safety Appliance 


sued thereunder by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, alleging four viola- 
tions as to each road. The suits were 
consolidated for trial and the jury 
waived. The District Court made find- | 
ings of fact substantially as follows: 
The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company 
operates trains with its own equipment 
and employes over the main lines of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Company from Kinder, La., to C. S. 
Junction, La., and from there to Cup- 
ples, La., over the iines of the Kansas 
City, Southern Railway Company by vir- 
tue of contracts with said companies, 
These are interstate railroads and their 
lines are highways of interstate traffic. 
The lumber company’s cars move un- 
der orders of the respective dispatchers 
and train masters of the railroads. On 
August 4, 1926, a train of the lumber 
company, consisting of their oceania 
and tender No. 122 and 35 eight-wheel 
logging cars moved from Kinder to 
Cupples. The locomotive was defective 
in that the sill stops and side hand 


holds were missing from the rear end 
of the tender. 


fhe cars were properly equipped 
automatic couplers and power 
brakes, but due to the fact that the cut-9 
out cock on 11 of the cars ‘had been 
closed, only 71.05 per cent of the 
brakes could be operated by the en- 
gineer, instead of 85 per cent as ree 
quired by the law and regulations. The 
next day, August 5, this same locomo- 
tive in its defective condition with 28 
eight-wheel logging cars moved from 
Cupples back to Kinder. The cut-out 
cock on nine cars in this train was 
closed so that only 70.96 per cent of 
the brakes could be operated by the 
engineer. 

No question is raised as to the apnli- 
cation of the law to these conditions 
but the District Court reached the con- 
clusion that only the initial carrier had 
violated the law in taking the trains 
respectively from Kinder to Cupples 
and back the next day in the opposite 
direction and imposed penalties of $200 
on each carrier. 

Error is assigned to this action of. 
the court and we think properly. Both’ 
railroads had the right of inspection 
of the train and authority to refuse 
to permit its movement if improperly 
equipped. The law imposes a penalty of 
$100 for each locomotive or train, so 


| defectively equipped or operated as to 


violate its provisions, on every inter- 


; State railroad over which it is permit-¢ 


ted to be hauled and it is not an ex- 
cuse that the defective train or car 
was received from another interstate 
railroad and was transported over the 
line of the receiving carrier for only a 
part of the total journey. Reversed and 
remanded. 
June 27, 1928. 


| Map Issued on Geology 


Of Salton Basin Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the most heroic work by the Southern 
Pacific Railway averted a great disaster. 
Left to its own devices the river, after 


| some yeais, would have created a great 


inland sea many times the size of the 
Salton sea, and perhaps even larger than 
the Great Salt lake of Utah. Even the 
water that flowed into the dried-up basin 
of the Salton sea, before the Colorado 
was finally reconfined within its banks, 
raised the level of the Salton sea fro 
280 feet to 244 feet below sea leve?. 
Since that event apparently 6 feet of 
water has evaporated. 

, Among the Indians of the region there 
is a tradition that many generation ago 
there was a similar influx of waters from 
the Colorado which filled the valley. It 
is provable that there have been several 
such occurrences during the last 2,000 
years wit!. long intervals between during 
which the waters of the lake gradually 
evaporated until it was reduced to dry- 
ness. 

_ The map of the Salton sea and Vicinity 
is engraved and printed on the scale of 
about 1 inch to 1 mile, and is sold by 
ey, Washin , 
C., for 25 cents a “ae, oo * 
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inal Report Fixes 
Value of Virginian 


Road at $50,400,000 


Property Assessed by Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion for Rate-Making 
Purposes. 


he value for rate-making purposes of 
Woperty owned and used by the Vir- 
inian Railway for common-carrier pur- 
oses as of June 30, 1916, was found to 
2 $50,400,000, in a final valuation, re- 
ort made public by the Interstate Com- 
herce Commission on July 7. The value 
f the property owned by the Virginian 
erminal Railway Company, leased to 
e Virginian, at $2,865,000. 
The report includes a discussion of the 
riginal cost of the property, saying that 
shile it cannot be ascertained with com- 
plete accuracy, the information 


nent tl 
truction and certain financing and 
efinancing expenses, the cost as of June 
0, 1909, the date of beginning opera- 
ian, was between $37,000,000 and $87,- 
500,060. 
It is stated that large expenditures for 


PGuipment were made during the years 
With the same financing | 
excluded, the cost as of valuation | 


910 to 1914. 


was claimed by the carrier to have 

850,845,052.35. The Commission’s 
eegpuntants have determined the amount 
oF 250.722,359.90. comprising $48,772,- 
87.14 for the Virginian and $1.949,- 
k72.76 for the Virginian Terminal Rail- 
vay, but the differences are based in 


art on estimates and the Commission | 


leclines to rely on estimates to supple- 
nent the actual expenditures reported or 
hsdcertained on investigation. 


he conclusions of the report, stating | 


he finding of final value, are as follows: 


Protestants claim a minimum value for | 


he two properties of $75,000,000, ex- 
lusive of working capital. The elements 


omprising this total appear to be as | 


Follows: 

Cost of reproduction new, $42,332,113; 
Interest during construction, $11,115,545; 
Land, $3,578,906; Cost of 
money, $3,845,049; Development 
$8,000,000: Total, $75,283,100. 

All of the items making up the above 
otal have already been considered and 


cost, 


callfor no further discussion here. It will | 


e observed that no deduction is made 
by the carrier for acured depreciation 
lion the ground that there is insufficient 
evidence that the properties have in-. 
curred any depreciation in fact, and that 
as a well-maintained and seasoned rail- 
road s 
service required, its value is greater than 
if it%were new. 
been rejected in an earlier part of this 
report. 

The original cost of the Virginian and 


is suf- | 
iciently complete to justify the state- | 
:t, exclusive of interest during | 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas ‘ 
Ist California 
6th California . 
(Total Stat 
Colorado ...... 
Connecticut .. 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia .. 
Hawaii 
BGGNO: sins 
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(Total State of Illinois) 
Indiana ra 
Iowa .. 
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Kentucky . 
Louisiana 
Maine ; 5 
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(Total State 
North Carolina 
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obtaining | 


ystem capable of performing the | 


This contention has also | 


| Ist Ohio 
10th Ohio 
11th Ohio 
} 18th Ohio 
(Total State 
| Oklahoma 
Oregon ‘ 
1st Pennsylvania 
12th Pennsylvania 
| 23d Pennsylvania 
(Total State of Pennsylvania) 
| Rhode Island ‘ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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| 24 Texas Ra 
(Total State of Texas) 
Utah i 
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Virginia ‘ ie iavaed weak 
Washington, including Alaska 
West Virginia , 
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Philippine Islands 
Internal revenue 
Offices 


Total 


*Eleven months’ collections only. 


the Virginian Terminal Railway, as of | 


date of valuation, as ascertained from | 


their records, has already been shown to 
have been $53,877.869.56. The contem- 
poraneous outstanding securities com- 
Brised $30,437,000 in funded debt, $27,- 
955,000 in preferred stock, and $531,- 


271,500 in common stock; total par value, 


$89.663,500. 


The cost to reproduce these properties | 
new on valuation date, exclusive of lands, | 


| Work of Revising Income Tax Forms 
Started by Internal Revenue Bureau | 


we have estimated to be $51,702,678 for 
the Virginian and $2,022,555 for the 
Terminal. 
sums become $45,313,277 and $1,729,970, 
‘respectively. The cost of reproduction 


Less depreciation, the above | 


Quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1927 4 
Dec. 31, 1927 
Mar. 31, 1928 
June 30, 1928 


Total, 
Total, 


1928 


1927 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 


Deereose, Fiscal year 1928 


receipts through Customs 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JULY 9, 1928 
Trust Certificates 


Revenues 


Income Tax 
$8,178,405.13 
1,737,401.21 
4,224,562.98 
58,055,478.36 
56,133,846.47 
114,189,324.83 
11,453,787.30 
34,381,187.14 
20,011,251.77 
17,184,326.75 
18,550,2387.76 
6,112,269.99 
37 
193,663,485.25 
7,487,974.98 
201,151,460.23 


Mise. Taxes 


,260.21 
2,181.16 
923.66 
23,043,094.82 
426,715.71 
:719,7738.87 
006,392.26 
§,290,299.45 
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,494,918.38 
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2,651,116.: 
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43,262,481. 
348,341,043. a4 


166, 306.8% 


$0. 
697,798. 
2,915,501. 
177,365. 
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106,745,485. 
204,963,857.75 
40,1 
14,021,5 3 
6,758,313. 
645,376. 
,910,871.78 
7,751.6 25,936,087.; 
5,113.33 328,819.6 
5,361. 294,020. 
2,406,086.03 


926. 


889,530.14 
789,018.4: 
,678,548.58 
108,443.75 
82,008.78 
61,803,077. 
600,936. 
2,529,739.22 
.658,6 


45,9 
3,662,995.28 
2,220,694.30 

21,860,734.88 

12,288,846.13 
13,353,228.76 
43,493,074.79 

2,057,043.09 


19,266.53 


$2,174,496,477.80 $616,410,407.82 


SU MMARY. 


Income Tax 
$517,717,829.53 
500,510,139.28 
597,1387,752.17 
559,131,256.82 
2,174,496,477.80 
2,219,952,443.72 


$45,455,965.92 


Internal Revenue Receipts for Fiscal Year 1928 


With 9 Comparative Statement of Income Tax Collected in Fiscal Year 1927. 
1928 are based on collectors’ telegraphic reports of June 30 and made public 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury. 


Figures for 


Total 

Fiscal Year 1928 
$8,648,534.29 
1,920,173.57 
4,332,823.19 
75,397,649.52 
61,834,770.13 
137,232,419.65 
11,880,503.01 
36,100,961.01 

21,017,644.03 14,319,246 
23,474,626.20 35,589,829.2 
14,183,690.05 3,698,661.49 
6,254,381.78 5,143,509.47 
1,144,431.51 
212,482,464.61 
9,547,208.88 
222,029,673.49 
34,694,786.62 
11,984,881.37 
19,306,202.39 
24,013,523.58 
14,219,709.15 
8,469,593.53 
48,497,718.88 
105,424,302.67 
178,978,590.11 
27,846,811.06 
2,760,433.37 
51,686,674.15 
13,399,636.1% 
65,086,310.28 
2,978,494.37 

5,741,354. 


Income Tax 
Fiscal Year 1 


112,308,807.92 


12,656,644.81 | 
33,799,750.07 | 
36 


| e e 
| Milwaukee Railway 
_ Finances Purchase 


_ Of New Rolling Stock 


7 | Order of I. C. C. Authorizes | 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 


Issue of $8,911,000 of 
Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


> | Pacific Railroad has been granted au- 


thorization by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the issue of $8,911,000 
of 4% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
| cates to be sold at not less than 97.55 


7 | per cent of par and accrued dividends to 


| Halsey, Stuart & Company, of New York 
City, the highest bidder. 

| The report of Division 4 in Finance 
Docket No. 6957, dated July 13 and made 
public July 7, follows in full text: 

The Chicago, Milwauktt, St. Paul & 
| Pacific Railroad Company, a common 
| carrier by railroad engaged in_ inter- 
| state commerce, has duly applied for 
| authority under section 20a of the in- 
terstate commerce act tO assume 


otherwise, in respect of 8,911,000 of Chi- 
| cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
| road equipment-trust certificates, con- 
sisting of $2,535,000 of series E. $4,920,- 


! 000 of series F, $871,000 of series G, and | 
$585,000 of series H, by entering into | 


equipment-trust agreements under which 


| the certificates will be issued, and into | 

leases of the equipment to be procured | 
No objection | 
| to the granting of the application has | 


| for the equipment trusts. 


56 | been presented to us. 


300. 

,689.15 

\ 019.6! 
139,713, ‘ 

20,514,932.97 
6,109,382. 


17,836,592. 
23,570,063.81 
24,018,894.51 
47,588,958.32 
3,771,438,98 
2,302,703.03 
$3,663,811.91 
12,889,782.93 


037.97 
42,964,080. 
3,768,779.49 
2,656,126. 
20,780,578.7 
13,335,648.7 
15,750,409.2 


35,682,249.37 | 


1,830,105.81 | 


*19,266.53 


$2,790,906,885.62 


Total 
(all sources) 
3680,592,948.19 


Mise. Taxes 
$162,875,618.66 
148,342,257.07 
150,284,861.76 
154,907,670.33 
$616,410,407.82 
645.730.686.19 


$2,790,906,885.62 
2,865,683,129.91 
$74,776,244.29 


$29,320,278.37 





new of property owned by other carriers | 


rand used by the Virginian for common- 
carrier purposes on valuation date is 


‘estimated to be $474,755, and cost of re- | 


production less depreciation $407,865. 
These sums include overhead expenses 


such as engineering, organization, inter- | 


est during construction, and legal and 
other costs of a general nature. 

We have further found that the value 
of the lands and rights therein owned 
‘and used for common-carrier purposes 
or valuation date is $2,102,214.19 for 
he 


Virginian Terminal Railway. The former 
‘does not include lands valued at $2,237.40 
owned by the Virginian but leased to 
another cerrier, land valued at $29,929.11 
owned by other roads and private inter- 
ests but used by the Virginian for com- 
emon-carrier purposes, and _ noncarrier 
f@nds and improvements owned and 
‘valued at $107,917.71, all as of valuation 
date. 


covered by this report are based upon 
.the 1914 level of prices, while the present 
values of the common-carrier lands 
covered by the report are based upon the 


fair average of the normal market values | 


.of lands adjoining and adjacent to the 
rights of way, yards, and terminals of 
the carrier, as of valaution date. This 
discrepancy will be removed when we 
adjust to later dates, in accordance with 
the requirements of the valuation act, 
the final values herein reported. 

We have given careful consideration 
“to the testimony on all matters bearing 
on the value of the two roads as organ- 
ized, developed, well-maintained, and 
seasoned properties in operation on valu- 
ation date. 

We find that the value for rate-making 
purposes, as of June 30, 1916, of the 
property owned and used by the Vir- 
ginan for common-carrier purposes, in- 
cupling $600,000 for working capital, is 
850,400,000, and of property used but not 
owned $3,326,045. We find that the value 
for rate-making purposes as of the same 
«date of the property owned by the Vir- 
tginian Terminal Railway but leased to 
‘and used by the Virginian for common- 
«carrier purposes is $2,865,000. The latter 
“includes no working capital, the Vir- 
vginian Terminal Railway being a non- 
‘operating company, 


‘Individual Bank Debits 


“ Show Increase for Week 


ee 

‘. Debits to individual accounts as re- 
‘ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
eee in leading cities for the week end- 
‘ing July 3, and announced by the Board 
;July 7, which included but five business 
‘Hays, aggregated $16,313,000,000, or 9.6 
‘per cent above the total of $14,878,000,- 
{000 reported for the preceding week, and 
‘11.3 per cent above the total for the week 
vending July 6, 1927. 

\; Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
ewvhich figures have been published weekly 
isince January, 1919, amounted to $15,- 
$456,271,000, as compared with $14,090,- 
902.000 for the preceding week and 


3.789,563,000 for the week ending July | 


6, 1927. 


Virginian and $1,013,374.80 for the | 


The estimates of cost of reproduction 


Many of the rules set down in Regula- 
| tion 69, the present income tax regula- 
tions, will be applicable under the new 
law and changes in substantial features 
of that volume likewise are to be made 
as quickly as possible. 

The same program has been outlined 
for regulations to carry out other sec- 
tions of the 1928 Act, it was stated by 
the Bureau, and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, David H. Blair, has 
ordered that speed be used in drawing up 
regulations so that Bureau employes, col- 
lectors, and taxpayers may know what 
construction has been placed on the new 
statutes. 

Seme of the provisions of the new law 


been lightened, according to the Com- 
missioner. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement relating to the revision 


forms: 

Work has begun on the revision of 
forms for filing returns of income in 
accordance with the revenue act of 1928. 
* The first form given consideration was 
the fiscal corporation return, generally 


is used by corporations when the income 

is computed on the basis of a fiscal year 

beginning in 1927 and ending in 1928. 
As the rate of tax imposed on a cor- 


the rate for 1927, the act provides that 
the income in such case shall first be 
computed under the 1926 act as if it 
were for the calendar year 1927, and also 
under the 1928 act as if it were for the 
calendar year 1928. 





essary to provide two columns on the re- 
turn form for reporting this computa- 
tion for each year, as it is realized that 
eases will arise where the income, as 
well as the tax, computed for the year 
under the 1926 act will be different when 


computed for the year under the 1928 | 


act. Following these two computations 
on the form, a space is provided for 
, computing the tax at the rate in effect 
for each year, which then is apportioned 
according to the number of months in 
the fiscal year falling in each of the two 
| calendar years. 

For example, if a corporation making 
; a return for a fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, 1927, and ending on June 30, 
1928, had a net income of $80,000 com- 
puted under the 1926 act and $75,000 
computed under the 1928 act, the tax 
would be $9,900, computed as follows: 
Tax on $80,000 at 13% per cent is $10,- 
800; tax on $75,000 at 12 per cent is $9,- 
000. 


therefore, be one-half of $10,800 plus 
| one-half of $9,000, or $9,900. 
Another form which also is being re- 





| new act is the ownership certificate, 


referred to as Form 1120A. This form | 


poration for the year 1928 is less than | 


On account of this provision it is nec- | 


The total tax for the fiscal year would, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enact into legislative form rulings the | 
Bureau had already made and so far as | 
this has been done, the Bureau’s task has 


Returns Dealing With Corporation Taxes on Fiscal Year | 
Basis and Ownership Certificates Are Considered. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Form 1000, which is used by taxpayers 
when presenting interest coupons on 
bonds for payment where a tax is pay- 
able at the source. 

This form will contain an additional 
column for withholding the higher rate 
of tax on interest paid to non-resident 
aliens and foreign corporations on tax- 
free covenant bonds in cases where the 
debtor corporation agrees to pay not over 
two per cent of the tax for such owners. 
In such cases it is contemplated that the 
tax required to be withheld in excess of 
two per cent will be actually deducted 
from the interest payable to the owners 
of the bonds, whereas the two per cent 
which the debtor corporation agrees to 
pay will be paid to the Government 
without actual ded--ction. 


As there is no change in the new act | 


| with respect to the withholding where 





vised to meet the requirements of the | 


the interest on tax-free covenant bonds 
is paid to a citizen or resident, the pres- 


: ; , ent form should be used pending receipt 
of income tax and ownership certificate | 


of the new forms. These two forms are 
now being printed, and, it is expected, 
will be available for distribution at an 
early date. 


Orders in Finance Cases 
Issued by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


announced July 7 action by Division 4 ! 


in uncontested cases 
Docket as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
6955, authorizing.the acquisition by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia of the properties of 
the Botetourt Telephone Company, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6964, 
authorizing the Chicago, Attica & South- 


on its Finance 


} ern R. R. Co. (1) to issue and reissue 
; from time to time within a period of two 


years from July 1, 1928, not exceeding 


pledge and repledge within that period 
$44,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds 


| as collateral security for the notes, all 


for the purpose of procuring funds for 
applicant’s corporate purposes. 
Report, certificate and order in F. D. 


Nos. 6728, and 6729, (1) authorizing the | 


San Luis Valley Southern Ry. Co. to 


acquire and operate a line of railroad | 
in Costilla County, Colo.; and (2) au- | 


thorizing the San Luis Valley Southern 


| Ry. Co. to issue $44,550 of common capi- 
tal stock in payment for the property | 


to be acquired, approved. 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 


6944, authorizing the acquisition by the | 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of the properties of the Pioneer 
Telephone Company, approved. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 5 
Danmark (krone) 26.7695 
Englanc (pound sterling) 5% 487.1116 
Finland (markka) 2.5187 
France (franc) 3.921: 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (crachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) ... 
Poland (zloty) * 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 


26 


04.4900 


| Sweden (krone) 


Switzerland (franc) ...... aeekae 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Checfoo. tael) .......... 
China (Hankow tael) 

Chine (Shanghai tael) 

China Tientsin tael) sie ce 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .. 
China : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 47.35 
China (Yuan dollar) 47.00 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) 

ColomBia (peso) 


50.1785 


33 


46.2386 


47.4333 
99.5031 
11.9409 
12.1602 
102.1631 
98.1600 


Air Mail Service to Open 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral, W. Irving Glover, announced July 


, 7 that the Post Office Department will 
$10,000 of promissory notes and (2) to | 


operate air mail service between Great 


| Falls, Mont., and Salt Lake City, on a 


daily schedule. The National Parks Air- 


| ways, Inc., of Salt Lake City, is con- 
Glover’s | 


trator. The full text of Mr. 
announcement follows: 


Effective August 1, 1928, air mail serv- | 


ice will be established over route C, A. 
M. 26, Great Falls, Mont., to Salt Lake 


City, Utah, on a daily schedule as fol- | 


lows: 
North 
10.20 a. 


South 
2.10 p. m. 
1.50 p. m. 

12.10 p. m. 
9.40 a. m. 
8.55 a. m. 
8.00 a. 


Salt Lake City 
Ogden, Utah 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Butte. Mont. 
Helena, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


11.1980 | 


(Mexican dollar) ... 0 | 
00 | 
36.3042 | 
§ | under 


99.7507 | 
99.9656 


96.4076 | 


m, ‘ 


Purchase of Rolling Stock. 

In order to render efficient service 

to the public, the applicant has arranged 

| to procure the following equipment: 
Nine hundred steel-underframe 


| and 448 steel 70-ton hopper cars, cost- 
ing not iess than $3,396,400 to consti- 


“8 | tute equipment trust series E; 


One thousand five hundred and eigh- 
| ty-five steel-underframe 50-ton box cars, 


| 300 steel-underframe 50-ton automobile 
sin- 


500 steei-underframe 40-ton 
| gle deck stock cars, 150 steel-under- 
frame 40-ton double deck stock cars, 
| 551 steel 70-ton hopper cars, and two 
' steel-underframe 200-ton special flat 


cars, costing not less than $6,566,573, 


| cars, 


to constitute equipment trust series F; | 
50- | 


steel-underframe 50 
costing $1,349,- 


Five hundred 
ton automobile cars, 


960, the unpaid purchase price amount- | 


ing to $1,232,783.69 ta constitute 
equipment trust series G; and 

Five hundred steel-underframe 40- 
| ton stock cars costing $910,485, 

unpaid purchase price 
| $770,919.48, to constitute equipment 
| trust series H. 

The particulars as to unit prices are 
given in the application. 

Andrew S. Hannum and Harry Wells, 


as vendors, will procure the equipment | 


from the builders and will enter into 

agreements with the Bank of North 

| America & Trust Company, of Philadel- 
| phia, Pa., as trustee, and the applicant, 
creating in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific Railroad 

trusts, series E. F. G. and H, and will 

sell the trust equipment to the trustee. 

The equipment to be included under 


trusts G and H is now held by the appli- | 


cant as successor to the properties for- 
merly owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. 
leases made by the receivers of thai 
company with the Pullman Car & Man- 
ufacturing Company and the Betten- 
| dorf Company dated April 30 and June 
18, 1927, respectively. The lessors will 


interest under these leases to the ven- 
dors above indicated who in turn will 
; assign their interests to the trustees 
under the agreements creating equip- 
ment trusts G and H. 


Delivery of Equipment. 
Upon delivery of any of the equip- 
| ment to be included under trusts E and 
F to the trustee, it will issue to the 


tribution to the 
equipment trusts, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad equipment- 





| be appropriate, to a principal amount 
equal to 75 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment, but not exceeding in the ag- 


4 95 on. _ 
gregate $2,535,000 of series-E, and $4,- , nenses 


920,000 of series-F certificates; or the 


| trustees may, at the request of the vend- | 


them, | Property of the several trusts, (c) the | 


| ors, deliver these certificates to 
or upon their order, upon deposit with 


taries of sums in cash equal to the 


quested to be delivered. 


From the funds thus deposited the | 


! trustee will pay not exceeding 75 per 


cent of the cost of the equipment. That ! 


| part of the purchase price of the equip- | tificates, cash payments of $361,783.69 | 


| ment not provided for by the issue of 
certificates will be paid from advance 
rentals payable under the terms of the 
leases. 

Upon receiving sums equal to the 
principal amounts of the series-G and 
| H certificates and the cash payments 
required to be made by the applicant 
the leases of the equipment, 
namely $361,783.69 and $185,919.48, re- 
spectively, the trustee will issue to the 
; vendors, or upon their order, for dis- 
tribution to the subscribers’ thereto 
$871,000 of series-G certificates and 
$585,000 of series-H certificates. From 
the moneys thus received, the trustee 
will pay the unpaid balances of the pur- 
chase price of the equipment to con- 


| stitute equipment trusts series G and H. | 


; Sere S | oe 
| The notes evidencing the unpaid balances | "°7/ne€ 


August 1 to Salt Lake City | 


will be canceled upon payment. 
Dates of Agreements. 


ments will be dated July 2, 
will provide for the issue by the Bank 
| of North America & Trust Company, as 
trustee, of certificates evidencing shares 


in the respective equipment trusts. The | 
1928, | 


certificates will be dated July 2, 
will be in the denomination of $1,000, 


payable to bearer, and registrable as to | 


principal, and will have dividend war- 
| rants attached entitling the holders to 
| dividends at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1 in each year. 


of the years 1929 to 1943, inclusive. The 


series-G and H certificates will mature | 


in installments of $67,000 and $45,000, 


respectively, on July 1 in each of the ; 


years 1929 to 1941, inclusive. 


The applicant will indorse upon each | 


of the certificates substantially in the 


| Public debt receipts.... 


ob- 
> | ligation and liability, as guarantor, or 


50- | 
| ton box ears, 200 steel 70-ton ore cars, , 


| granted to exercise trust powers in the 


the | 
amounting to | 


equipment | 


Paul Railway Company under |} 


assign their respective rights, title, and |; 


vendors, or upon their order for dis- | 


subscribers to these | Ment of the principal thereof and the | 


trust certificates, series E or F as may | 


| vide that the lessee shall 





principal amount of the certificates re- | tificates, the differences 


| 566,573, 


| performed, whereupon it will be trans- 





| representing six houses were received. 
Each of the equipment-trust agree- | 
1928, and | 


| dends to Halsy, Stuart & Company, In- 


tiny 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 5. 


Made Public July 7, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs rece!pts $1,255,961.13 


Income tax 858,356.62 
Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue., 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


3,098,515.44 | 
1,031,513.57 


6,244,346.76 
244,250.00 
252,189,616.69 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


258,678,213.45 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$10,028,198.41 
1,631,030.19 | 
493,512.09 | 


12,777.24 


81,150.70 
80,282.43 | 


201,022.31 
156,528.80 


Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 12 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


200.77 | 


2,527,181.55 
243,628,831.13 | 


258,678,213.45 


| Federal 


ing June 13. 


‘Loans to Rural Banks 


In Ninth Reserve 
District Decrease 


in, Middle of 


Borrowings 
June Reported to Be Three- 
fifths as Great as Last 
Year. 


Country bank borrewings in the Ninth 
Reserve District in the middle 
of June were only three-fifths as great 
as for the corresponding period last year, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
stated July 6 in its summary of banking 
in the District for the four weeks end- 
The full text of the sec- 
tion of the Bank’s monthly review deal- 
ing with banking follows: 

Real estate tax payments were the 


| principal cause of changes in bank bal- 


ance sheets during the four weeks end- 
ing June 13. Country banks were en- 
abled to increase their balances with city 
correspondents in this district by $7,- 


: 000,000 during the two weeks endirig 


June 6. During the succeeding week 


| these balances were reduced $3,000,000, 


which is probably the beginning of the 


| seasonal decline which has lasted in past 


Changes in Status ! 


somal aa 
State Banks 
iin Mies 
Federal Reserve 
System 


In Week Ending July 6. 


Changes in the state bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System, with a 
list of banks to which permission was | 


week ending July 6, as announced July 
7 by the Federal Reserve Board, are as 
follows: 
Admitted to membership: 
The Cass City State Bank, 
Mich.; capital, $40,000; surplus, 
total resources, $510,444, 
Absorption of National Bank: 
The Steelton Trust Company, 
Pa., has absorbed the Steelton 


Cass 


$12,000; 


Steelton, | 


| Bank, Steelton, Pa. 


Consolidation of State members: 
The Marine Bank & Trust Company; New 


| payments. 


City, | : 
}: | these changes was an increase of $12,- 


| 000,000 in the important liability items 
; in their combined balance sheet. 
National | 





Orleans, La., and the Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, members, have consol- 
idated under the title of Marine Bank & 
Trust Company. 

Consolidated with National Bank: 

The Citizens Bank of Norfolk, Va., con- 
solidated with the Seaboard National Bank 
under the title The Seaboard Citizens 
National Bank of Norfolk. 

Change of titles: 

_The Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, 
Ky., has changed its title to Liberty Bank 
and Trust Company. 

The Interstate Bank of St. 
has changed its title to 
and Trust Company. 


Yazoo Valley Road Asks 
Right to Abandon Branch 


Permission to abandon its Moores 

Branch in Bolivar County, Miss., is 
sought by the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad in an application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket No, 7002, made public | 
July 7. 
_ The line is approximately four miles 
in length, extending from Moores to a 
switch connection with the Riverside 
district line of the applicant at Lamont. 
The applicant represents that the branch 
has outlived its usefulness and has been 
operated at a loss for many years. 


Louis, 
Guaranty 


Mo., 
Bank 


form given in the respective agreements | 
its unconditional guaranty of the pay- | 


dividends thereon when the same become | 
payable. 
Each of the leases of the equipment | 
between the trustee and the applicant 
will be dated July 2, 1928, and will pro- 
pay to the 
lessor (a) necessary and reasonable ex- 
of the respective trusts and 
leases, (b) all taxes upon the income or | 


dividend warrants and the principal of | 


| it or to its credit with certain deposi- | the trust certificates when they become 


payable, (d) as to series-E and F cer- 
between the 
cost of the trust equipment 
principal amount of certificates issuable 
in respect thereof, but not less than | 
25 per cent of the cost of the equip- 
ment, and (e) as to series-G and H cer- 


and $185,919.48, respectively. 


The leases relating to equipment trust 


series E and F will further provide that 


should the actual cost of the equipment ! 
ac- | 
trusts | 


specifically indicated above to be 
quired for inclusion in these 
amount to less than $3,396,340 and $6,- 
respectively, then other 
equipment may be acquired and sub- 


| jected to the leases, of such cost that | 
the aggregate cost of all the trust equip- | 


ment constituting the trusts will at least 
equal the respective amounts given. 


| Title to the equipment will remain in 


the trustee until all obligations under 
the respective leases have been fully | 


ferred to the applicant or its nominee or 


The applicant invited bids from 37 | 
banking houses, from which two bids 


Subject to our approval, arrangements 
have been made to sell all the certificates 
at 97.55 per cent of par and accrued divi- 


corporated, of New York City, who sub- 
mitted the highest bid. On that basis 
the average annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.892 per cent for 


and the | 


new | 





the series-E and F certificates, and 4.936 
per cent for the series-G and H cer- 
tificates. 

We find that the proposed assumption 


| of obligation and liability by the appli- | 
| cant as aforesaid (a) 

The series-E and F certificates will | 
mature in installments of $169,000 and | 
$328,000, respectively, on July 1 in each | 


is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for | 
and consistent with the proper perform- | 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, | 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. | 


years until the latter part of August. 


Country bank borrowings from the Fed- 


| eral Reserve Bank reached the highest 
| point of the spring on May 23, and have 


since declined. Country bank borrow- 

ings on June 13 were only three-fifths 
as great as borrowings a year ago. 
Affected By Tax Payments. 

City banks were also affected by tax 

During the four weeks end- 

ing June 13, public funds in the form 


| of demand deposits with representative 
| city banks increased $8,000,000 and, as 
| before 
| banks increased until June 6 as a result 


said, deposits due’ to country 
of tax payments in country districts. 


There was a small increase in commer- 


| cial and individual demand deposits at 


these banks and their time deposits and 


| borrowings from the Federal Reserve 


Bank declined. The net result of all of 


On the asset side these city banks re- 
ported an increase of $9,000,000 in loars 
secured by stocks and bonds, a decrease 
of $2,000,000 in otner loans and an in- 
crease of $3,000,000 in reserve balances 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. Invest- 
ment holdings remained unchanged. 
Loans secured by stocks and bonds ex- 
ceeded the figures reported a year earlier 
in the first two weeks of June, after be- 
ing continuously under last year’s fig- 
ures since January. All of the other 
reported items in the balance sheet were 
above a year ago on June 13, except 
public deposits. 

_ Interest rates charged by representa 
tive Minneapolis banks on prime cus- 
tomers’ loans increased for the second 
month. On June 15 our weighted aver- 
age of rates charged by four banks was 
5% per cent, as compared to 5 per cent 
a year ago. The borrowed’s rate on com- 
mercial paper rose to 5 per cent on May 
31, which was the highest quotation 
since October, 1926. 


Miller Train Control 


Capital Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


| Chas. C. Conover & Co. 


141 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
| Tel. Rector 2536 


E invite inquiry 
regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 16 states 
serving 2,300,000 
population in well-es- 
tablished public util- 
ity territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$100,000,000 


TO HOLDERS OF 


Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds 


The Treasury offers a new 
33% per cent. 12-15 year 
Treasury bond in exchange 
for Third Liberty Loan Bonds, 
The new bonds will bear 
interest from July 16, 1928, 
Interest on Third Liberty 
Loan Bonds surrendered for 
exchange will be paid in full 
to September 15, 1928. 
Holders should consult their 
banks at once for further dee : 
tails of this offering. 


Third Liberty Loan Bonds 
mature on September 15, 
1928, and will cease to 
bear interest on that date, 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


Washington, July 5, 1928. 
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Taxation 


, Individual Control of Corporation Held 
: Not to Affect Method of Imposing Tax 


Single Stockholder 
Managed Business 


All But Two Qualifying Shares 
Of Stock Were Qwned 
By One Person. 


Broapway STRAND THEATRE COMPANY 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. Dockrt No. 11506. Boarp 
TAX APPEALS. 


The chief question for determination 
in this appeal was wether certain income 
was income of the petitioner corporation 
or whether it was taxable to an individ- 
ual who owned all except two qualify- 
ing shares of stock. Evidence was ad- 
duced to show that the corporation held 
a lease upon and operated a theatre. 
expenses were paid from box office re- 
ceipts. One of the stockholders sub- 
sequently became the owner of all except 
the qualifying shares mentioned and con- 
tinued to conduct the business as before 
with the corporate entity maintained. 

On these facts, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ruled that the income was income 
of the corporation. 

Lee I. Park, for the taxpayer; 
Fisher, for the Cominissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioner is a Michigan corpora- 
tion with its principal office and place 
of business in Detroit, Michigan. It was 
organized for the purpose of and was 
engaged in the theatrical business, 
operating theatres, 
ture shows. Its capitai stock was $15,- 
000, and prior to 1917 the entire capital 
stock, with the exception of one share, 
was owned by Harry Garson and 
wife, Martha L. @arson. In 1917, Phil 
Gleichman purchased half of the stock of 
the petitioner and in 1919, he purchased 
the remaining shares in the pctitioner. 

In 1915, the petitioner acquired a lease 
for five years on a theater in Detroit, 
Michigian, known the Broadway 
Strand Theatre. In 1917, an option to 
renew the lease was obtained by peti- 
tioner, and in 1920, the lease was re- 
newed. Prior to his connection with the 
petitioner, Gleichman had been in the 
theatrical and picture business for about 
17 years and when he purchased his 
first half interest in petitioner he be- 
came the manager of the business. From 
1917 to 1919, while the Garsons were 
still interested in petitioner, it conducted 
picture shows in the Boardway Strand 
Theatre, using no particular line if pic- 
tures, but any they could procure at 
suitable prices. 


Stock of Garsons . 
Purchased by Gleichman 


M. N. 


as 


In the summer of 1919, representatives 
of the Famous-Lasky Corporation en- 
tered into negotiations with Gleichman, 
for the purpose of entering into a con- 
tract with him for the exclusive right 
to exhibit its first-run pictures in the 
Broadway Strand Theater, Detroit, 
Michigan. Gleichamn conferred with fel- 
low-stockholders, Garson and wife, who 
were opposed to the proposition, and 
this ultimately resulted in Gleichman pur- 
chasing the stock owned by Garson and 
wife. 

In September, 1919, Gleichman, in his 
individual capacity, entered into a con- 
tract with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation for a period of one year, by 
which he was granted the exclusive privi- 
lege to exhibit certain first-run pictures 
in Detroit, Michi The contract was 
subsequently renewed and _ continued 
through the taxable year. 

The essential features of the contract 
were that it expressly provided for the 
exhibition of the pictures at the Broad- 
way Strand Treater, Detroit, Michigar, 
and it was provided that the weekly ad- 
mission receipis to said theatre should 
be applied substantially as follows: (1) 
To the payment of the ectual expense of 
operating the theater not to exceed §$2,- 
375 per week; (2) to the payment of ad- 
vertising expense averaging $1,500 per 
week; (3) to the payment of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation of $1,250; 
(4 and of the balance, if any, Gleich- 
man agreed to pay the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation 50 per cent. 

The contract further provided the de- 
tails for performing the contract, and 
for some additional payments to be made 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
but the entire contract was based upon 
two ideas; (1) that the pictures 
to be exhibited in the Broadway Strand 
Theater, Detroit, Michigan, and (2) all 
payments, rentals, and profits, if any, 
were to be derived from admissions and 
box office receipts at that theatre. These 
contracts described Gleichman as being 
the owner and operator of the lease en 
the Broadway Strand Theater. 

The petitioner was not a party to the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation con- 
tracts. When the contract was about to 
be drawn, the possibilities of Gleichman 
opening a new theater in Detroit, Michi- 
Zan, were under discussion between 
Gleichman and the contracting officer of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
whereupon the latter suggested that if 
Gleichman was going to open a new 
theatre the contract had better be made 
to him individually, so that it would be 
operative at the new theatre, 


gan. 


were 


Gleichman to have it and not some one 
they did not know and have confidence 
in. 


Corporate Existence 
Of Petitioner Maintained 


Gliechman assented to this arrange- 
ment giving as an additional reason that 
if the contracts had been made with the 
petitioner, the rights thereunder would 
have belonged to the Broadway Strand 
Theatre Company, and in such event, if 


he lost control of the petitioner ov the ! 


theatre, he would have lost the contract 
rights, or license. Beginning September 
28, 1919, the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration films were exhibited in peti- 
tioner’s theater under the arrangement 
above indicated. During the period be- 


tween 1917 and 1919, while Gleichman ' 


was the owner of 50 per cent of the 
capital stock of petitioner, Garson was 
President, Mrs. Carson, vice president, 
and Gleichman was treasurer and man- 
ager. 

During the year 1921, the corporate 
existence of the petitioner was retained 
by compliance with the laws of Michigan, 
and a bank account was maintained in 
» the name of the petitioner from which 
» all rent and expenses of operation of the 


OF | 


All ! 


and particularly pic- | 


his | 


e and for } 
the additional reason that they wanted | 


———— 


| business were paid. The petitioner owned 
the lease, a valuable organ, all the fix- 
tures, operatng equipment, and 
thing else that goes to make a theatre, 

and insurance was carried in the name 
of the petitioner. 


When Gleichman acquired the entire | 


capital ‘stock in 1919, the Garsons re- 
signed as officers and directors and were 
succeeded by Judge Van Zile and Henry 
' Maurer as directors, who each held one 
share of stock. Gleichman became presi- 
| dent, treasurer and manager and so con- 
tinued throughout the taxable year. 
corporate existence was maintained until 
Gleichman sold his stock in 1924, but 
after September, 1919, Gleichman con- 
ducted the business in about the same 
manner that an individual would and 
without consultation or meetings with 
his directors. The reasons given by 
Gleichman for maintaining the corporate 
existence were that the petitioner owned 
the lease and it was not assignable, there 
was a certain risk in the operation of 
theatres, risk of accident and other lia- 
bilities, which an individual naturally 
didn’t care to assume and on account of 
these his attorney suggested the corpora- 
tion be kept intact. 

There was no practical change in the 
operation of the business after the pur- 
chase of the stock from the Garsons. 
The same bank account kept in the name 
of the Broadway Strand Theater Com- 
pany and admissions to the Broadway 
Strand Theater were depoisted therein, 
the rent for the theater was paid from 
this account, as were the expenses of 
operation, advertising, film service, 
taxes, and all other expenses. Gleich- 
man individually paid none of them. 
Neither the lease nor any property of 
petitioner other than its capital stock 
was ever transferred or assigned to 
Gleichman, nor were any of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation contracts as- 
signed or transferred to petitioner. 
Other Theaters 
Operated by Gleichman 

From October, 1920, to shortly after 
the beginning of 1921, Gleichman op- 
erated, as an individual, the Majestic 
Theater, which was controlled by the 
Famous-Players-Lasky Corporation, but 
the petitioner was not a party to this 
transaction nor interested the 1. 

During the taxable year, Gleichman, 
as an individual, was the lessee and op- 
erator of the Ferry Field Treater in De- 
troit, Michigan. Petitioner had no in- 
terest therein. This was a second-run 
theatre, cheaper and purely Gleichman’s 
personal affair. It had its own separate 
books of account, bank account, and op- 
erating organization. Gleichman dvew a 
salary from each theatre, managed both, 
the same bookkeeper kept the accounts 
of both, supplies were sometimes bought 
for both at the same time for economy 
but that portion used by each theatre was 
charged to it, and sometimes ushers or 
operators of one were used in the other. 
Gleichman also kept a personal bank ac- 
count and upon occasion loaned there- 


+ ley 


from money to both the Broadway Strand | 


and the Ferry Field, which was properly 
credited to him on the books of the re- 
spective theatre. 

No dividends were declared on the 
capital stock of the petitioner atter 
Gleichman’s purchase of additional stock 
in 1919. When he sold his interest therein 
in 1924, he sold his capital stock and 
nothing else. After the, taxable 
there was an alleged breach of contract 
by the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion and suit was entered thereon by 
Gleichman individually. During the pe- 
riod of Gleichman’s control, one or more 
suits were filed against the petitioner, 
but not aganst Gleichman individually, 

The petitioner, the taxable year, 
filed its tax return as a personal service 
corporation. 

_ Opinion by Milliken: The main ques- 
tion presented for determination is 
whether the income for the year 192 
upon which the ceficiency is based was 
the income of petitioner or of Phil 
Gleichman, an individual. In view of the 
extended and detailed findings of fact, 
we will not repeat them here. There is 
no dispute that prior to September, 
1919, the petitioner was conducted and 
did business a corporation. After 


tor 


as 


that date and during the taxable vear it | 
was conducted exactly as it had been be- | 


tore except that there was a change of 
policy as to the character of pictures 
displayed, 

The mere fact that Gleichman owned 
or controlled the entire capital stock did 
not dissovle the corporation, nor did the 
tailure to hold corporate meetings or de- 
clare dividends impair its existence. It 
was impossible to conduct the business 
without the corporation for it heid the 
lease on the theater and owned all the 
property therein. Gleichman and his at- 
torney both testify that the corporation 
was continued in order to hold the lease 
and te relieve Gleichman from personal 
liability. 


Income Held to Belong 


To Corporation 


Under these circumstances, 
that the income in question was that of 
the corporation petitioner. Where a cor- 
porate cloak is resorted to for its busi- 
ness benefits, the burdens, if any, must 
also be assumed. The declarations 
the contracts with producers of pictures 
that Gleichman was the owner 
lease are of no consequence as they are 
merely self-serving and not in accord 
with the facts. 

The Board had before it a similar ques- 
tion in Hinz & Landt, Inc., 8 B. T. A. 375, 
where a partnership of the same name 
claimed to have succeeded to the business 
of 2 corporation. It was there said: 

“It may be conceded without discus- 
sion that, as suggested by the petitioner, 
no particular form of contract is neces- 
sary to the creation of a valid partner- 
ship, and that the contract may be oral 
or written. We may even concede for 
the purpose of this opinion that the 
several stockholders of the petitioner did 
at the informal meeting of September 
25, 1920, and shortly thereafter, enter 
into a valid partnership agreement, but 
the information of the partnership was 
not of itself sufficient to vest it with 
title to the petitioner’s assets, 
| whether it acquired the petitioner’s busi- 

ness on January 1, 1920, or at a later 

date, is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined from the evidence. 

“The evidence further shows that as 
late as February 25, 1920, the board of 
directors contemplated an increase 
the corporation’s capital stock and actu- 
: ally called a stockholders meeting for 
that purpose. These facts are all 


every- | 


The | 


year | 


we hold! 


in | 


of the | 


and | 


of : 


in- ! 
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Stockholders 


' Petitioner Owned 
Lease on Theater 


| Corporate Entity Maintained in 
Order to Avoid Personal 
Liability. 
consistent with the petitioner’s 
that the business was taken over and 
belonged to the partnership on and af- 
ter January 1. 1920. The petitioner con- 
tinued after that date and until May 
17, 1920, to hold the title thereto and to 
hold itself out to the world as the actual 


| 
! 


claim | 


owner, and all of the circumstances sur- | 


rounding the conduct of the business 
supports the conclusion that it was 
fact the owner, and the respondent 
properly taxed to it the income involved 
herin, and we so hold.” 

The cases cited in behalf of petitioner 
do not apply to the facts of this case. 
In United States v. Jeclenko, 25 Fed. 
(2nd) 511, the corporate entity was used 
merely as an adjunct to a real estate 
partnership and as a convenience in tak- 


ing the conveying title to real estate, it | 


had no capital paid in and no assets. 
The activity of the corporation 
practically nil. 


Difference in Operation 


Shorcn in Cited Case 
The Thorkildsen case, 2 B. T. A. 570, 


was a question of the allowance of a loss 
sustained on shares of stock in a corpo- 
ration. The taxpayer bought up a large 
acreage of mineral leases and in order to 
secure certain leases held by a corpora- 
tion, bought its entire capital stock. In 
subsequent mining operations he disre- 
garded the corporate entity and ulti- 
mately abandoned the lease, which was 
forfeited. This left the corporation with 
no assets or property of any kind and 
the stock was Worthless. The _ loss 
thereon was allowed as a deduction. The 
distinguishing feature between that case 
and this case is that Thorkildsen never 
operated the corporation, while in this 
case the Broadway Strand Theater was 
always operated aS such. 

In Patterson Produce Co. 4 B. T. A. 
950. the corporation failed and liquidated 
its business by turning over all its prop- 
erty and accounts to its creditors. 
sequently, a partnership was formed do- 
ing business under the same name, by 
some of the old stockholders. and it was 
held that its income was not income of 
the corporation. Clearly such a case is 
not decisive of the case at bar. 

As an alternative proposition, _ peti- 
tioner urges that its accounts and those 
of the Ferry Field Theater be con- 
solidated pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 240(d) of the Revenue Act of 


Sub- 


1921, the pertinent part of which is as | 


follows: 

“That in any case of two or more re- 
lated trades or businesses (whether un- 
incorporated or incorporated and whether 


organized in the United States or not) | 
owned or controlled directly or indirectly | 


by the same interests, the Commissioner 
may consolidate the accounts of such re- 
lated trades and businesses, in any proper 
case. for the purpose of making an ac- 


curate distribution or apportionment of | 


gains. profits, income, 
capital between or 
trades in businesses. 

The above provision appears for the 
first time in the Revenue Act of 
and the reason therefor is set forth in 
Report Number 275 of the Committee on 
Finance: 

“A new subdivision 
section giving the 
to consolidate the 


deductions, or 
around such related 


is added to this 
commissioner 


accounts of 


only of making a correct distribution of 
gains, profits, income, deductions, 


nesses. This is necessary to prevent the 
arbitrary shifting of profits among re- 
lated businesses, particularly in the case 
of subsidiary corporations organized as 
foreign trade corporations.” 

There is thus given to the respondent 
the authority in a proper case to con- 
solidate accounts. 
ent contends that 
spondent, in his discretion, has not found 


it necessary to consolidate the accounts, | 


the relief requested should be denied. We 
are not convinced that the mere failure 
of the respondent to exercise the power 
given 
lief to which a given petitioner may be 
entitled. We may, in a given case based 


upon proper facts, be of the opinion that | in pursuance of the plan of reorganiza- 


a consolidation of the accounts would be 
in order. 


Consolidating of Accounts 
Opposed by Court 

In the case at 
convinced that the statute in question 
should be applied. It has not been shown 
| that there was such an intermingling of 
| the accounts of the two businesses in 
question as would necessitate the con- 
solidation of their accounts in order to 
, make “‘an accurate distribution or appor- 
| tionment of gains, profits, income, de- 
ductions, or capital between or among 
such related trades or businesses,” or 
that the accounts should be consolidated 
to obviate the situation as pointed out 


Was | 


1921 | 


power | 
related | 
trades or businesses owned or controlled | 
by the same interests, for the purpose | was derived by the taxpayer corporation | 
or } 


capital, among the related trades or busi- | of 1926, particularly the following. para- | 


| 1917. 


Counsel for respond- 


inasmuch as the re- | 


him by statute forecloses the re- j 


bar we have not been ! 


in | 


in report number 275 of the Committee | 


| on Finance “to prevent the 
shifting of profits 


nesses.” 


among related busi- 


Even if the accounts were consolidated, 


arbitrary | 


it would be necessary to again distribute | 


the profits and gains to each of the busi- 
nesses involved and we have no_ proof 
that a consolidation of accounts would 
produce a different result from that ob- 
tained by the respondent, 


Separate books of accounts were main- | 


tained in which was recorded the 
revenues and expenses. The mere 
that lump purchases may have been 
made for both businesses especially when, 
| as here, the purchases were allocated to 
each business, nor the fact an occasional 
exchange of an employee without more 
does not prove that this section should 
be invoked. An accountant for the peti- 
| tioner testified that the Ferry Field 
Theater Company sustained a loss in the 
year 1921, of 95,696.56. If the loss 
could be so accurately determined and 
if the gross income and expenses could 
be so ascertained, we see no necessity for 
consolidating the accounts as requested. 

Judgment will be entered for the ye- 
spondent, 

June 30, 1928. 


usual 


fact | 
; curities of another 


Reorganization Held 


To Involve No Gain to 


Dissolved Company 


Assets Were Transferred to | 


Another Concern for 
Securities and 


=) 
Cash. 

BUREAU oF INTERNAL RPVENUE. 

ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 3827. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, was asked to rule whether 
a corporation had received taxable gain 
from a reo*ganization to which it was a 
party, the ccrj-cration being dissolved 
forn.ally after the reorganization into 
another company had been accomplished. | 

The facts were as follows: The prop- | 
ertics of onc company were transferred 
to another company in exchange for cash 
and shares of the second company’s pre- | 
ferred stock. The outstanding preferred 
stock of the firsS company then was re- 
tirea from cash received from the second | 
company, Dissolution expenses were | 
paid from the sale of preferred stock | 
of the second company. The first con- | 
pany then distributed the remaining | 
shares of the second company’s preferred | 
stock, acquired ins the reorganization, to | 
its common stockholders and formally 
dissolved, 

It was 


' 
General | 


the opinion of the 


| Counsel that no gain was derived by the 


first company which was a party to the | 
reorganization. 

Following is the full text of the memo- | 
randum opinion: 

An opinion is requested as to the ef- 
fect, for income tax purposes, of a trans- 
action claimed by the M Company to be 
a reorganization within the purview of 
section 203 of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Business Was Transferred. 

It appears that in 1927 the taxpayer 
company was an established concern, en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
——— products, and that the O Company 
negotiated for the acquisition of the tax- 
payer’s business as a going concern, ul- 
timately offering therefor 5y shares of 
its 6 per cent preferred stock and x dol- 
lars in cash, The taxpayer considered | 
this offer, and, following submission of 
the matter to the board of directors and 
a@ specially called stockholders’ meeting, | 
a “plan of reorganization” was adopted | 
and procedure thereunder authorized, | 
This plan provided for the acceptance of | 
the offer of the O Company for the ac- 
quisition of the taxpayer’s business; for 
the redemption of the taxpayer’s out- 


standing preferyed stock, such redemp- | 


| tion to be made out of the cash received 


from the 0 Company; for the distribv- | 
tion of the preferred stock of the O Com- 
pany to the taxpayer’ common = stock- 
holders; and for the formal dissolution ! 
of the taxpayer company, 

In accordance with the plan of reor- 


| ganization, the properties of the tax: | 


payer company were transferred to the | 


| z ° 
i; O Company in exchange for x dollars in 


cash ,and jy shares of that company’s 
preferred stock. 


L The taxpayer’s out- | 
standing preferred 


stock was then re- 


| tired, this requiring a distribution of the | 


entire amount of cash received from the 
O Company. The expenses of dissolu- | 
tion were met out of the proceeds of the | 
sale of .5y shares of the 0 Company pre- 
ferred stock. The taxpayer company | 
then distributed the remaining 4.5y 


| shares of the preferred stock of the 0 | 


Company to its comm®n stockholders and 
formally dissolved. 
Claim No Gain Was Realized. 
The assets transferred to the O Com- 


| pany had a book value of approximately 


3x dollars and the O Company stock re- 
ceived hada market valve slightly in ex- | 
cess of par, or approximately 4x dollars. | 
The claim is made that no taxable gain 


from this transaction, due to the provi- 
sions of section 205 of the Revenue Act 


graphs of such section: 


_“(b) (3) No gain or loss shall be recog- 
nized if a corporation a party to a reor- | 


| ganization exchanges property, in pur- | 
| suance of the plan of reorganization, | = 
| solely for stock or securities in another | consented to charge off the account, 3m 
| order to Keep W eart in its employ. 


corporation a party to the reorganization. 

“(e) If an exchange would be within 
the provisions of paragraph (3) of sub- 
division (b) if it were not for the fact | 
that the property received in exchange 


' consists not only of stock or securities | 


permitted by such paragraph to be re- | 
ceived without recognition of gain, but 
also of other property or money, then— 

(1) If the corporation receiving such 
other property or money distributes it 


tion, no gain to the corporation shall be 
recognized from the exchange. 
Reorganization Defined. 

“(h) As used in this section and sec- 
tions 201 and 204— 

“(1) The term ‘reorganization’ means 
(A) a merger or consolidation (including 
the acquisition by one corporation of 
* substantially all of the properties 
of another corporation), 

““(2) The term ‘a party to a reorgan- | 


| ization’ includes a corporation resulting 


from a reorganization and includes both 
corporations in the case of an acquisi- | 
tion by one corporation of at least a ma- 
jority of the voting stock and at least a | 
majority of the total number of shares 
of all other classes of stock of another 
corporation.” 

It is noted that the 0 Company ac- 
quired all of the properties of the tax- 
payer company, and hence the transaction 
was a “reorganization” within the ex- 
press terms of the definition contained 
in section 203(h) above quoted. It is 
the opinion of this office that the tax- 
payer Company was a party to such or- | 
ganization. 


Law Covers Transaction. 
The taxpayer company, a party toa/§ 


reorganization, received in exchange for | 


its properties not only the stock and se- | 
_ corporation, a party 
to the reorganization, but also 


| This money was immediately, in pursu- 


| 


ance of the plan of reorganization, dis- 
tributed in its entirely to the taxpayer's 
preferred stockholders, This distribu- 


tion of all of the money received in an | 


exchange for the properties of the tax- 
payer company, made pursuant to the 
plan of reorganization, brings the instant 
case Within terms of section 203(e) 1, 
above quoted, 

In view of the foregoing, it is the opin- 
ion of this office that the taxpayer com- 


pany derived no taxable gain from the | 


exchange of its properties for the cash 


and stock of the OQ Company, , 


GEN: | 


| Mills, 


| burgh. 
|}a very 


| self on a local bank ace 


| tinued 


| recepits and 


money. | 


Theaters 


S 


>pEDUCTIONS : 
tion of Debts =: 





Ordinary And Necessary Business Expenses: 

1916 Act—Where a corporation gave an employe a 
release fora debt owing it in consideration of the retention of his services, 
the amount of such debt constituted a deduction from gross income 


Avrnonzm Statearents Oxty Are Presexten Herern, 
COMMENT BY 


Pupsusuep Witnoucr 


‘ 


Brisa 


Tire Uniren States DaltLy 


Overdrafts 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI ave printed so thit they can be cut owt and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
eneployed in libxaites and filed for reference. 


Cancella- 


under 


the Revenue Act of 1916 as an ordinary and necessary business expense.— 


Jevecki Manufacturing Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Tax Appeals.)— Yearly Index Page 1188, Col. 5 (Volume III) 


AIN OR LOSS: 
69: 


Sales And Exchanges: 
1926 Act.— Where, in accordance with a plan of reorganization, the 


(Board of 


Reorganizations: Art. 1575, Reg. 


properties of one COmpany were transferred to a second company in exchange 
for cash and shares of the second company’s preferred stock; the outstanding 
preferred stock of the first company was then retired, the cash received from 
the second company being used for he purpose; all expenses of dissolution 
were met out of cash from the the sale of the second company’s preferred 
stock; and the first_company then distributed to its common stockholders the 
remaining shares o£ the second company’s stock and formally dissolved, held: 
There was no taxable gain derived by the first company, it having been a 


party to the reorga nization—Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


(G. C. M. 3827.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1188, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


yp 


COME: Corporations: Individuals, 1921 Act—Where a corporation held 
a lease on a theatre and paid all expenses from box office receipts; and 


one of the stockholders subsequently became the owner of all except two 


Ss, 


qualifying share 
to avoid persona 


the income was that of the corporation and not of the individual.— 
Company vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Strand Theatre 


but continued to maintain the corporate entity in 
1 liability and conducted the business substantially as before, 


order 


Broadway 
(Board of 


Tax Appeals.)— Yearly Index Page 1188, Col. 1 (Volume Ill.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
cfficer ov enploye of the Burcare of Internal Revenwe as a precedent 2 the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenete. 


‘Sum Paid by Company to Retain Employe 


In Its Service Is Deductible as Expense 


ConcernIs Found to Have Received Valuable Considera- | 
tion in Return for Payment. 


JERECKI MANUFACTURING COMPANY VV. 
CoMMiISssIONER OF IN TERNAL REIENUE. 
DocKeET No. 10798. Board or TAX 
APPEALS. 

Among the questions disputed in this 
proceeding was whether the corporation 
properly might deduct for income tax 
purposes the amount of a debt owed it 


| by an employe which debt was cancelled 


in consideration of the retention of his 


services. 
The Board of Tax Appeals held that 


| this was anordinary amd necessary busi- 
iness expense under the Revenue Act of 


1916 and allowed the deduction from 


ross income. Bs 
, Frenk J, Maguire and Edward N. 
for the taxpayer; J. Arthur 
Adams, for the Commissioner. 
Following is the #£ull text 


of the 


| opinion : 


E. A. Weart, who had been in peti- 
tioner’s employ for ower 30 years, was 
during the year 1916 and prior thereto, 
the manager of its branch office at Pitts- 
He was a valuable employe and 
important man _ in petitioner’s 
business. He was not an officer, director 
or stockholder of petitioner. As such 
manager, he paid to himself his salary 
and expenses with checks drawn by him- 
ount. He rendered 
an account to petitioner at the end ot 


each year. 
Manager Overdreae 


| Salary and Expersses 


Whenever such account showed that he 
had ovedrawn his salary and expenses, 
such overdraft went into accounts receiw- 
able. During the year 1916, he drew 


| $15,297.21 in excess of the amount he was 


entitled to draw. This overdraft was re- 
ported by Weart to petitioner at the end 
of 1916 and was entered on petitioner ’s 
books as an account receivable. c 
There was acontroversy between peti- 
tioner and Weart over this overdraft. 
This controversy continued into the year 
Petitioner demanded that it be 
Weart threatened to leave peti- 
tioner’s service, stating that he had re- 
ceived several good offers for his services 
from other concerns. En 1917, petitioner 


paid and 


In 
that vear, the account was charged off as 
a bad account and the amount thereof 
credited to Weart’s account. Weart con- 
in petitioner”s Service until his 
death, which occured im 1926. 

Opinion by Milliken: Briefly stated, 
three questions are pre sented, which are: 
(1) Whether petitioner Is entitled to de- 
duct from its gross income for 1917 the 
amount. of the overdraft of its employe, 
Weart: (2) what was the cost of petion- 
er’s fixed assets at Erte for the purpose 
of computing invested capital; and (3 
what was the fair market value of such 
assets on March 1, 1913, for the purpose 
of computing depreciation. 

The first question is controlled by Sec- 
tion 12(a) and 15(d) of the Revenue Act 
of 1916. Section 12¢(a)}_ provides for the 
deduction from grosS Income of a Cor- 
poration of: “All the ox dinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid within the year in 
the maintenance and operation of its 
business and properties.” 

Section 13(a) reads: ‘‘(d) A corpora- 


| tion, joint-stock company or association, 


or insurance company, keeping accounts 


| upon any basis other than that of actual 


disbursements, unless such 


other basis does not Clearly reflect its 


| income, may, subject to regulations made 


by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, make its return upon the 
basis upon which its accounts are kept, 
in which case the tax shall be computed 
upon its income aS SO returned.” 


Overdrajt Was Asset 
To Company in 1916 


Under the facts presented by the rec- 
ord, petitioner could not have accrued in 
1916 this overdraft as a liability, for the 
reason that the overdaaft was not then 
| a liability but an asset. Petitioner -was 
/under no obligation to pay Weart this 
;amount. On the contrary, he owed it to 
| petitioner. He continued to owe it until 
|! he was released and the amount credited 
!to his account, This occurred in 1917 
| and the sole issue presented is whether 
the amount released constituted an ordi- 
| nary and necessary business expense for 
| the year 1917. 
| The cancellation Of the account was 
| not in the nature of a gratuity, lt was 
| based upon a valuable consideration and 
| that consideration was that petitioner 
| vetained the services of its valuable em- 
| ploye. In the judgment of petitioner *s 
officers, it was a g00d business proposi- 


| 
| 





| (motion ) 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The United States Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peais. Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, is 
dependent upon progress made in 
disposing 0) cases awaiting hearing. 
The calendar of the United State 


| Board of Tax Appeals for July 11 an 


15, were printed in the issue of July % 
Following isythe calendar from t 


| dates to July 25, inclusive, the @cke 


numbers and the name of the petitioner 
duly 18, 1928, 
Atlas Tack Company (motion). 
Buckeye Engine Company (motion). 
Calvert Bank (motion). 
11306, J. S. F. Crayton (motion), 
6526, Oscar Deinert (motion), 
36891, Harrington Emerson. 
33213, Federal Shale Oil Company 
tion), 
10576, 


(mo 


10577, 10578 and 19064, B. Bruce 


| Forrester (motion). 


14577. General Manifold & Ptg. Company 
10304, 
tion). 


39252, 


Estate Charles A. Goodyear (mo 


May L. Haberle (Corder to sho 


| cause ). 


37971, 
16931, 
14786, 
19971, 


G. G. Harrelson (motion). 

A. & M. Karaghenscan (motion). 

G. J, Lawrence & Bros, Inc. 

Edward M. Lawrence (motion). 

M. M. Lesser (motion). 

A. M. Lesser (motion), 

H. B. Livingston (order to show 

cause ). 
15890, Madison Square Garden Corpora 

B. F. Martin (motion). 

Memphis Cotton Exchange (Ro 


397, Estate John L. Miller (motion) 
7. Oscar Deinert, sr. 
N. A. Mortgage Company (motion). 
es ‘ Estate Henry Temple Newel (mo- 
lon). 
39186, Estate Cora Lee Norwood 
to show cause). 

13259, Benj. Quillman Hardware Compety 
(motion ). 


12337, Ribbon Cliff Fruit Company (mo- 


(order 


| tion). 


tion to pay this amount rather than lose | 


its employe’s services. If we 


had the | 


| right, we would hesitate to substitute our | 


| judgment for 


that of those who were 


fully cognizant of the needs of the com- | 
! pany and presumably able to determine 
; what was best for it. 


We have not here the question that 
arises under the Revenue Act of 1918 


37564, L. L. Richard (motion). 

8596, Rosewald & Weil, Inc. (motion). 

‘ >», W. A. Roth (motion). 

39202, M. M. Rozan (order to show cause), 
34160, Dr. F. W. Schultz (motion), 
38367, M. H. Sherman ( motion). 

35003, Albert J. Stahelin (motion), 


8736, Stetson & Ellison Company (moe 


| tion). 


| and subsequent Revenue Acts—whether | 


| 1916, 


| the Circuit 


the salary was “reasonable.” 


There is | 


no such provision in the Revenue Act of | 


In United States v. Philadelphia 
Knitting Mills Company, 273 U. S. 657, 
Court of Appeals for the 
Third District had before it the question 
of the allowance as a deduction of sal- 
aries of corporate officers who were also 


visions of the corporation excise tax act 
of 1909, which contained a provision 


There the Court said: 
“Whether sexvices were rendered and 


; whether also they were commensurate 


|} poration. 


with the salary paid are matter of judg- 


| directors and stockholders under the pro- | 


; similar to Section 12(a) of the Revenue | 
| Act of 1916. 


| ment and discretion reposed by general 
| law in the board of directors of the cor- 


As the board of directors is 


| charged with the duty and clothed with 


| the corporation’s officers, the 
| ment has 
| granted by statute) to inquire into and | 
| determine whether the amounts thereof 
are proper, that is, whether they are too | 
| much or too little. But, while the amount | 
| of salary fixed by a board of directors 


| clusively 
; may inquire whether the amount paid is 


| the Government has a right to 


' taxes on net income of a corporation | 


the discretion of fixing the salaries of 
Govern- 
(until expressly 


no right 


is presumptively valid, it is mot con- 
so, because the Government 


Admittedly 
collect 


salary or something else. 


, based on profits after all ordinary and 


| necessary expenses, including salaries, 
It has a right, therefore to | 


are paid. 
attack the action of a board of directors 


| salary is too much, but that, in the cir- 
cumstances, the whole or some part of | 
; it is not salary at all but is profits di- 


| lease of Weart- from his debt 
; Company 


| fore deductible 


verted to a stockholding officer under the 
guise of salary and as such is’ subject 
to taxation.”” 

The Court of Claims in William S. 
Gray & Company v. United States, de- 
cided June 6, 1927, quoted from the 
above opinion and applied it to Section 
12(a) of the Revenue Act of 1916. 


Deductions Is Allowed 
As Business Expense 


Weart was not a stockholder 
ceived nothing in the nature of 
tribution of puxofits. Under these cir- 
cumstances we are satisfied that the re- 
to the 
in 1917 constituted a proper 
and necessary business expense of the 
corporation for that year, and it is there- 
in that year from gross 


| income. 


With respect to the second and third 
issues, it was stated by 


| counsel at the hearing that all that was 


| tive bases for 


decision was the 
the computation 
and depreciation. 


submitted for respec- 


vested capital The 


; question of proper rates for depreciation 


was not presented. 

In computing invested capital, re- 
spondent accepted, subject to certain ad- 
justments, the capital and surplus shown 
by petitioner’s books. In computing de- 
preciation, ke also relied upon the books. 


He made no determination of value as | 


of March 1, 1913. Petitioner insists and 
we in effect have found that these books 
were wholly umnrealiable for either of 
these purposes. Compare Union Metal 
Manufacturing Company, 1 B. T. A. 


: 395; Rockford Brick & Tile Co., 4 B. T. 


| croscope, 


As 313, and Donaldson Iron Co., 9 B, 
TA; 1061. 

Many of petitioner’s records were lost 
in the flood of 1915. Such as were left 
could be read only by the use of a mi- 
The books, such as they were, 
did not disclose the existence of a large 


| part of petitioner’s machinery and equip- 


ment. Often such cost as was 
was not the whole cost. 


There was no cost account on the 


books. Capital items were often charged | ment that were appraised as of the year 


to expenses. There is yothing peculiar 
in this when we remember that this was 
purely a family affair. The business 
was begun by two brothers in 1852 and 
at the date of the hearing 92 per cent 
of its outstanding stock was held by 
their respective families. The _ strict 


| method of accounting which prevails in 


| those corporations whose stock 


is held 
by persons who have no tie except cor- 
porate success is not to be expected of 


petitioner's | 


of in- | 


shown | 





| tory concept of invested 
| hecome 


and re- 
a dis- | 





! 
\ 


| valued at $15,000 or 


37755, White City Amusement (notion). 

8457, Henry Wilson (motion). 

8458, Mrs. Henry Wilson (motion). 

July 20, 1928. 

4289. Belt Railway Company of Chicago 

(St. of ev.). 
July 25, 1928. 

Asland Electrie Company (motion), 

28006, Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corpora- 
tion (motion), 

9145, N. H. Boynton (motion), 

12988, Mrs. Ellen B. Buck (motion). 

10991, W. B. Brooks (motion), 

34656, S. H. Gauffiel Company (mation): 

5302, Cement Gun Company, Ine. 

12734, Chicago Acceptance (motion), 

5766, Mrs. Amy Crellin (motion). 

5767, Edward W. Crellin (motion), 

36639, Theo. H. Davies & Company, Ltd. 

519, Earl S. Gwinn (motion). 

36475, Robert J. Hanley (motion). 

39337, FE. Roland Hill (order to 
cause). 

12020, Insurance & Title Guarantee Com- 
pany (motion), i 

5768. William H. Jackson (motion). 

36873, J. Fred Johnson & Company (mo- 
tion). 

37698, 


36740, 


show 


Jenkins Bros. (N. J.) (motion). 

46° Arthur Jordan (motion). 

12719, Lash’s Bitters Company (motion). 

11066, Mid-West Box Company (motion). 

38275, David Earl Mitchell. 

13405, Monarch Electric & Wire Com- 
pany (motion). 

10101, Howard Moran (motion). 

39367, Mrs. P. 0. Moss (Corder to show 
cause ). 

6464 and 8385, Prey 
Commission Company. 

10654, James F. Shea (motion), 

12862, Spring Brook Tee Company (mo- 
tion). 

39332. Six Hundred 26 Fifth Avenue, Ine. 
(order to show cause). 

38079. Standard Nut Margarine Company 


Bros. Live Stock 


‘ : | (motion). 
and show by evidence, not that a given | ; 


5421, A. Thibodeau Company, Ine, 
tion). 
11914, C. 
7078 


(mo- 


G. Tibbens (motion). 
and 7388, Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany (miotion). 

37347, U. 8. Fidelity & 
pany (motion). 


Guaranty Com- 


the Sixteenth Amendment, have foretold 
that March 1, 1913, would be the most 
important date in the history of their 
corporation, nor that the peculiar statu- 
capital would 
an important’ element in it 
taxation. 

Our findings as to the unreliability of 
the books are amply borne out Ly the 
testimony adduced at the hearing. Pe- 
titioner’s president testified that he 
showed the Revenie Agent, whose re- 
port is the foundation of respondeni’s 
findings, three large machine too!s 
$20,060 apiece, which 
did not appear upon the books. The 
representative of the appraisal company 


| testified that he and his associates made 


a complete search of the books and that 
wherever they found cost they used ii: 
that often the cost found was only a 
partial cost and that time and time again 
they could not find any cost whatever 
for machines in actual existence end ac- 
tive use when the appraisal was made. 


Two-T hirds of Assets 
Acquired Before 1902 


Respondent’s counsel subjected this 
witness to a most searching cross-ex- 
amination and brought out that the cost 
of machine after machine could not @e 
found in the books, The reason for this¢ 
became apparent when it was developed 
that approximately two-thirds of the as- 
sets appraised were acquired prior to 
1902 and that there was but little change 
between 1897 and 1902. The record dis- 
closes that the hooks of the company 
upon which respondent relied furnished 
an wholly inadequate basis for his de- 


| terminations. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The only evidence we have before us 
on the question of cost is the report of 
the appraisal company and the testimony 
of its employes who made the appraisal. 
The first and most important fact that 


| was developed was that every building, 


} 


corporations Whose stock is held by close | 


kindred. So 
these people, 


it _ was here. 
prior to the adoption of 


Neither could | 


every machine and every piece of equip- 


1920 were in actual existence and in op- 
eration in that year. The appraisers 
sag, tie benefit of the appraisal made in 
902. 

They deducted as abandoned assets at 
the Ninth Street plant items, the total 
cost of which was $27,730, and at the 
Twelfth Street plant items costing in all 
$2,958.94. The total cost of all items de- 
ducted, which were acquired subsequent 
to 1902, was $415. All the remainder 
were acquired prior to that year. When 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1M » 
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PUBLISHED 
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[Continued from Page 8.] 


we consider that the appraisers had the 
benefit of the 1902 appraisal, the fact 
that the assets appraised for the year 
1920 were then in actual existence and 
operation, the checking of one appraisal 


against the other, and the case used by | 


the -appraisers to determine the date of 
acquisition of each item, we are convinced 
that the assets appraised as being in ex- 
istence on March 1, 1913, and at the be- 
ginning of each year involved in this pro- 
geeding were in existence on those dates. 
4 gainst these facts we have only re- 
Spondent’s determination which is based 


on the books of the corporation, which | 
in turn were unreliable on this pcint. We | 


accept the facts as to the existence of the 
assets appraised on the various dates as 
against the respondent’s determination 
based on mutilated and unreliable books. 

We next take up the question of the 
cost of these assets. 
that the books cannot be relied upon. We 
know that about two-thirds of these 


properties were acquired at times when | 


the bookkeeping was quite defective and 
before the flood destroyed a part of pe- 
titioner’s record. We know that machines 
of large value, which were in actual 
operation in 1920, did not appear on the 
books. We must assume that machines 
of large value represent something in 
cost. 


Evidence Taken as Guide 


In Determining Costs 
As to what'this cost was we have be- 
fore us only the evidence and must be 
uided thereby. Here again we have only 


: cae | 
he evidence introduced by petitioner. | 
That evidence consists of the appraisal | 


and testimony of those who compiled it. 


These witnesses testified that whenever | 


cost was found on the books it was used. 
Where it could not be found the price of 
similar items on the date of acquisition 
vas used. When a machine or piece of 
equipment was manufactured by peti- 
tioner, its cost was determined by the 
cost of the material, the cost of the labor 
and by adding an applicable proportion 
of the overhead expense. This over- 
head did not include interest, taxes and 
similar carrying _charges. If proper 
amounts were used in making such com- 
putation, the result arrived at would be 
the true cost. 

“What constituted all the carrying 
charges which were attributed to 
each machine does not appear except as 
above stated. What these overhead 
charges consisted of could have been 
developed upon cross-examination, but 
they were not. It may also be true that 
the appraisers did not possess complete 
information as to the time necessary to 
complete a certain machine or the exact 
cost of the labor employed therein. If, 
so, this also could have been but was not 
brought out upon cross-examination. 

ve have before us no evidence im- 
peaching the cost set out in the ap- 
praisal and supported by the testimony 
of petitioner’s witnesses. The whole ap- 
praisal consisting of eight volumes “was 
introduced in evidence. Therein is re- 
corded each item. its date of acquisition 
and its cost. Such an appraisal so 
meticulously and carefully made by ex- 
pert and competent appraisers should 
not be discarded by raising a doubt here 
or doubt there, especially since respon- 
dent has not attempted to supply the 
cost of items actually in existence, the 
cost of which does not appear on_ the 
books. Compare Donaldson Iron Com- 
pany, supra. : . 

We have set fort hin our findings of 
fact the method used by the appraisers 
in determining the depreciated cost of 
petitioner’s fixed assets as of March 1, 
1913. and this method meets all proper 
requirements. Compare Paducah Water 
Company, 5 B. T. A. 1067. After care- 
ful consideration of all the evidence, 
we are of opinion that costs of petition- 
er’s fixed assets are the amounts set 
forth in the findings of fact and that 
the basis for computing its surplus is 
the depreciated cost of such assets. These 
costs should be adjusted for the years 
involved, by a proper depreciation and by 
all additions and deductions, also prop- 

p erly depreciated. ran 

The remaining question is—what was 
the fair market value of petitioner’s as- 
sets at Erie on March 1, 1913, for the 
purpose of depreciation. The only evi- 
dence we have on this issue is the testi- 
mony of petitioner’s president to the ef- 
fect that in his opinion all petitioner’s 
fixed assets at Erie, inciuding real estate, 

@on said date, had a fair market value of 
about $1,500,000, and the testimony of 
a representative of the appraisal com- 
pany that the same assets had a fair mar- 
ket value of $1,170,610.53. 

Petitioner’s president did not refer to 
nor does he appear to have had informa- 
tion relative to actual sales of similar 
plants. He testified solely from _ his 
knowledge of his own plant and of the 
industry in general. It is true he has 
had large experience in his business and 
has a general knowledge of the method 
in which similar concerns conduct their 
affairs. 


President’s Testimony 
Considered as Estimate 


We regard his testimony more in the 
nature of a guess or rather an estimate 
of what petitioner was then willing to 
take for the plant. There is no testi- 
mony as to what a willing buyer might 
have offered. The testimony of an of- 
ficial of the appraisal company is based 
solely on the estimate made by his com- 
Pans of the depreciated reproduction cost 
of the assets as of March 1, 1913. He 
was not at the plant when the appraisal 
was made and there is nothing in the 
record to show that he was there either 
after or before that time. 

Petitioner insists that depreciated re- 
production cost represents true market 
value and in support of this contention 
refers to McCardle vy. Indianapolis 
Water Company, 272 U. S. 400. The 
water company involved in that case was 
a public service corporation, which had 
no competitors and which was not re- 
stricted in its charges by Governmental 
regulation. Every such corporation, un- 
less restricted by a valid contract, is 
entitled to a reasonable return upon its 


investment, a right guaranteed by the | 


Fourteenth Amendment. 

Without discussing the question 
whether such a method of determining 
the value of properties of such public 
service corporations is or is not a proper 
or exclusive method, we point out that 
petitioner does not have the exclusive 
rights of such a corporation but is sub- 
ject to competition. It is dependent upon 
the good will and needs of the purchas- 
ing public and the quality of and demand 


or its products. The real question pre- 
ented in this proceeding is what would 


Again it appears | 











a willing buyer have given and what 
would a willing seller have accepted for 
these assets as a part of a going concern 
on March 1, 1913. 

In the absence of other proofs, true 
market value depends largely upon earn- 
ing capacity. As concerns the earning 
capacity of petitioner, the only evidence 
is that .introduced by respondent and 
that was the introduction of petitioner’s 
returns for the years 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913, and 1917. In its returns for 1910, 
1911 and 1912, petitioner reported as net 
income for those years 
$344,598.95, $290,721.21 and $383,167.58. 

For the year 1913 petitioner made an 
original and an amended return. In the 
original return it reported as net in- 
come the amount of $189,242 and in the 
amended return it reported 
Respondent also read in the evidence 
the statement of the revenue agent made 
in his report that petitioner’s capital, 
surplus and undivided profits at the end 
of the year 1909 amounted to $4,507,- 


492.04 and that part of its return for | 
1917 where petitioner reported its capi- | 
tal, surplus and undivided profits as of 


the end of the years 1910, 1911 and 1912 


in the respective amounts of $4,600,- | 


232.77, $4,640,953.98, and $4,824,121.56. 
On the basis of the report and the re- 


turns, the percentages of net income to 


capital were as follows: 

1910, 8.08 per cent; 
cent; 1912, 8.4 per cent; 
cent. 


1911, 6.3 per 
1913, 5.42 per 


Average Percentage 
For Period Calculated 

The average percentage for the four 
years 1910 to 1918, inclusive, was 6.66 
per cent. If we eliminate 1913 during 
which year it was testified there was a 


| strike, and also for the reason that five- 


sixths of the year elapsed after March 1, 


1913, the average for the years 1910 to | 


1912, inclusive, was 7.2 per cent. 

These 
receipts and disbursements basis, while 
it appears that petitioner was on an 
accrual basis and for this reason possibly 
may not truly reflect net income. Be- 


sides, we do not know what adjustments | 


the Commissioner may have made. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot 
say that we know what was the precise 


amount of net income, nor of capital, | 


surplus and undivided profits for any 
of these years. 

Petitioner asks us to accept as fair 
market value the cost of its property 
determined upon the basis of reproduc- 
tion as of March 1, 1918, properly de- 
preciated. Whatever may be the merit 
of this method in determining value of 
properties of public service monopolies 


we are of opinion that on the facts pre- 
in this proceeding, such value | 


sented 
would be in excess of fair market value 
as above defined. 


The only other evidence before us (re- | 


spondent has found no March 1, 1913, 


value) is the cost of the various proper- | 
ties. These costs depreciated as of March | 
1, 1918, more nearly approach what we | 
believe to be fair market value than re- | 
On the evidence before | 


production cost. 
us we are of opinion that the actual 
cost of the assets, depreciated as found, 


represent their fair market value as of | 
March 1, 1913, for depreciation purposes. | 
Of course, the cost of the land should | 
be eliminated since that is not depreci- | 


able assets. 


Judgment will be entered under Rule 


July 5, 1928. 


Changes in Foreign Tariffs 
And in Trade Regulations 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


on wool exported through the ports of 


Mollendo and Ilo, Peru, by a decree of 
April 20, published in the official daily 
of Peru “El Peruano” on June 5, 1928, 
according to a report from Commercial 
Attache Townsend. The basic export 


duty on wool is 10 per cent ad valorem | 


based on the market price of wool in 
Liverpool. 

Spain.—A Spanish royal decree No. 
929 of May 18, 1928, published in the 
Gaceta de Madrid, gives any purchaser 


of seeds the right to have them tested | 


by the Central Station of Seed Analysis 
at Moncloa (Madrid), in order to insure 


the purity and fertility of seeds for ag- | 


ricultural purposes in Spain. 

If the analysis shows that the variety 
or characteristics of the seeds differ from 
those specified and guaranteed by the 
seller, the purchaser must be indemni- 
fied or reimbursed. The purity, germi- 
native power, etc., of the seeds must be 
likewise guaranteed. 

The sale of mixed seeds is absolutely 


prohibited, but the purchaser may mix | 
them after buying the different kinds and } 


having them analyzed separately. Seeds 
imported from foreign countries are sub- 
ject to the above provisions. 

The customs officials are authorized to 
detain those shipments which are not 
properly labelled, or when doubts arise 


as to the condition of the seeds, and no- | haba on follotrn: 


tify the Seed Analysis Stations, which 
will then fix a period for the consignee 


to fulfill the required conditions, taking ! 


samples if necessary. 

A Spanis}: royal order No. 129 of June 
4, 1928, published in the 
Madrid, prohibits the importation of po- 


tatoes unless each shipment is accom- | 


panied by a certificate issued by an au- 
thorized official of the phytopathological 
service of the exporting country, stating 


that ‘ rom a region | 
hat the potatoes come from a region | Convespendance Schoo! 


which is free from the potato disease, 
“black or warty scab,” and which is at 
least 20 kilometers from any field in- 
fected by the “Synehytrium emdobiati- 
cum (Schil Perc.)” \ 

It is also necessary that the Spanish 
National Service of Phytopathology find 
the shipments free from the above para- 
site when it makes its examination at 
the time of importation. 

The United States, and a number of 
other countries are mentioned in the in- 


| troductory paragraph to the royal order 
as being affected by this potato disease. | 
; a notice in the Gaceta de Madrid. Re- 
servation is made for the right ot the ! 
Spanish Government to grant special | 


Spanish Guinea-United Kingdom.— 
The Governments of Spain and the 
United Kingdom, by an exchange of notes 
on May 31, 1928, agreed to concede re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation treatment 
for the importation of natural and manu- 


from wherever proceeding, into the 
Spanish Possessions in the Gulf of 
Guinea,, and for the importation of 


, natural and manufactured products of | 





respectively, | 


$262,783. | 


returns were made on a cash | 








Gaceta de j 
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| Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs,if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Federal Aid Given to States in Improvement 


Of System of Highways Throughout Nation 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Twenty-Seventh Article—Road Construction. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By Thomas H. MacDonald, 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 


Agriculture. 


all States. 


This cooperation of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments has resulted, since 1916, in the construction of 
69,536 miles of main interstate and intercounty high- 
ways, including 17,942 miles of concrete, asphalt, and 
brick pavements; 5,224 miles of bituminous and water- 
bound macadam road; 30,789 miles of gravel and sand- 
clay road; 15,383 miles of graded earth road; and 198 
miles of bridges over 20 feet in length. 


* * * 


THE importance of the Federal contribution to the 
- improvement of the main highways of the country 
may be illustrated by the case of United States route 
40. This great mid-continent highway, which extends 
from Atlantic City to San Francisco, is 3,205 miles in 
With the exception of about 400 miles the 
entire route is now in some degree improved, and the 
Federal Government has cooperated with the States 
in the improvement of nearly 1,600 miles. 


In return for its cooperation the Federal Govern- 
ment has exacted of the States three requirements 
which have charted the course and insured the suc- 
cess not only of the cooperative work but also of the 
independent work of the States to which the same prin- 
These three requirements 


length. 


ciples have been applied. 
are: 


(1) That, to receive Federal aid, the State must 
create and maintain a State highway department ade- 
quate, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to administer efficiently the work of construction and 


maintenance; 


(2) That the Federal appropriations and the State 


HE construction of Federal-aid roads is one of 
the more important cooperative activities of 
the Federal and State Governments. 
cocperation and other developments that have 
grown out of it is due in large measure the rapid prog- 
ress that has been made since 1916 in the improvement 
of the main highways of the country and the con- 
sistency and harmony of the development of roads in 


1917 and increasing by $5,000,000 each year until 1921 
for which the sum of $25,000,000 was provided. 


” * ~ 


(THE method of apportioning this first appropriation 


among the States was defined by the law and the 
same method, with a minor modification in favor of 


the small States, has been followed in the distribution 
of all subsequent appropriations. A: c 
2% per cent for the Federal administration, the bal- 


After deduction of 


ance of each annual appropriation is divided into three 
equal parts and each of these parts is apportioned 


first in proportion 
To this 


each State. 


separately among the several States and Hawaii; the 


to land area, the second in propor- 


tion to population, and the third in proportion to the 
mileage of rural post roads and star routes; and the 
sum of the three portions makes up the allotment to 


The share of those States which would thus receive 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total amount ap- 


portioned is increased to that amount and the appor- 


and Hawaii. 


tionments of the other States are adjusted accordingly. 
The commonwealths which benefit by this provision 
are Delaware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, 


* * * 


HE share of the Federal appropriations thus set 
aside to the credit of each State is available for 
allotment to particular road 
subject to two other provisions of the law. The first 


improvement projects, 


of these limit the amount that may be paid by the 


per mile. 


it was $16,250. 


the United States 
ried. 


been changed several times. 
then after the war it was $20,000, and for one year 


Federa! Government in all States other than the west- 
ern public land States to 50 per cent of the cost of 
labor and materials employed in the construction, and 
in each of the latter group to 50 per cent plus one-half 
of the percentage of public lands in each. The second 
sets an absolute limit on the amount that may be spent 
This limit—at present $15,000 per mile—has 


At first it was $10,000; 


From 1916 to 1921 the Federal appropriations could 
be applied to the improvement of any road on which 


mail was carried or might be car- 


In the latter year the Federal Highway Act— 
most important of the amendments of the original 


act—provided for the designation of a system of main 


interstate and intercounty roads limited to 7 per cent 
of the total mileage of roads. 
designated jointly by the several State highway de- 
partments and the Secretary of Agriculture, includes 
at present approximately 187,000 miles; and fhe Fed- 


This system, which was 


eral appropriations are available only for the improve- 


ment of the roads 


funds with which they are matched must be expended 


only upon a limited system of main interstate and in- 
tercounty roads until that system is fully improved as 


required by the traffic; and 
(3) 


to the State. 
* * * 


HE first of these requirements was laid down by the 
origina! Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916. At that time there were still 17 States that had 


That the roads built cooperatively must be 
maintained by the States, or, upon failure of any State, 
by the Federal Government with money apportioned 


ing appropriations 


included in it. 
* + * 


~INCE 1916 appropriations have been made or au- 

thorized by Congress for each year up to and in- 
cluding the fiscal year 1929, the total amounting to 
$840,000,000; and there is pending legislation authoriz- 


of $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal 


years 1930 and 1931. 


The work of construction is carried on under the 


no State highway department and a number of others 


in which the agencies that had been established were 
The immediate result of the pas- 
sage of the Federal law was the creation of reasonably 
effective State agencies in the 48 Commonwealths. 


This act appropriated $75,000,000 to be expended in 
five years beginning with $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 


weak and inefficient. 


Copyright, 1928, 


Army Orders 


Second Lieut. Robert H. Kelly, I., from 
Leona, N. J., to Douglas, Ariz. 

Following-named second lieutenants are 
detailed to the Air Corps and will report 
to Brooks Field, Tex.: 

Albert L. Alexander, j 
Donald B. Smith, John S 
Mundy, Alfred R. Maxwell, Paul H. Johns- 
ton, Roscoe C. Wilson, William H. Hennig, 
Bryant L. Boatner, Nathan B. Forrest, jr., 
Robert F, Tate, Karl G. E. Gimmler, Samuel 


r., John C. Banta, 


R. Brentnall, Henry F. Beaumont, 4th, jr., | 


Clayton J. Mansfield, Paul D. Peery, Frank 
F. Everest, jr.. John J. Morrow, Frank J. 
Coleman, John B. Allen, Norris B. Har- 
bold, George R. Bienfang, Charles G. Good- 
rich, Alvord V. P. Anderson, jr. 





Robert J. Dwyer, Frederick L. Anderson, \ 


Trade Commission Fixes 
Hearings by Examiners 


Trial examiners’ hearings are annunced 
by the Federal Trade Commission to be 


Kansas City, Mo., 
School and T. E. 
misrepresentation 


Monday, July 9, 
American Poultry 
Quisenberry, alleged 


“of prices, office of custodian, Federal 


building, 10:00 a.m. (Docket No. 1508.) 

Tuesday. July 10, New York, Chester 
Hair Works, alleged misrepresentation 
ot products, Room 803, 45 Broadway, 
10:15 a. m., daylight saving time. (Docket 
1493.) 

Wednesday, July 11, Chicago, Chicago 
of Music, 
and J. Peter Beringer, alleged misre- 
presentation of prices, 2243 Transporta- 
tion building, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
10:00 a. m., daylight saving time. 
(Docket 1506.) 


Wednesday, July 25, Washington, D. C., | 


Automatic Burner Corporation, and 
others, alleged false and misleading ad- 
vertising, 2702 Federal Trade Commis- 
sion building, 10:00 a. m. (Docket 1492.) 





these possessions, from wherever pro- 
ceedings, into the United Kingdom, says 


treatment to the natural or manufactured 


products of Portugal or of the Spanish | 
ie 1 | Zone in Morocco. ' 
factured products of the United Kingdom, | 


The commercial treaty of October 31, 


| 1922, between Spain and the United King- 


dom, as revised on April 5, 1927, is to 
be changed so as to take account of the 
above arrangement 


Mills, George W. | 


Inc., ; 








issue of July 


Thayer S. Olds, Robert F. Travis, Thomas 
J. Cody, Carl H. Sturies, William H. Tun- 
ner, Ralph E. Koon, Oren R. Meacham, 
Howard G. Bunker, Henry L. Flood, Stuart 
G. McLennan, John A. Samford, Paul A. 
Leahy, Roger M. Ramey, Harold Brown, 
Forrest G. Allen, John T. Murtha, jr., 
George W. Baker, Ralph J. Butchers, Sam- 
uel E. Anderson, Joseph A. Bulger, Frank 
R. Maerdian, George F. Smith, Allen W. 


Reed. 

Arthur W. Meehan, Walt2r G. Staley, 
Thomas J. Moran, Truman H. Landon, 
Richard R. Middlebrooks, Charles F. How- 
ard, Hampden E. Montgomery, jr., Maurice 
C. Bisson, Harry E. Wilson. Robert W. 


Warren, August W. Kissner, La Verne G. | 


Saunders, Frank L, Skeldon, Emmett 
O’Donnell, jr., Donald W. Titus, ~-mett F. 
Yost, Robert K. Taylor, James M. Ivy, 


Alfred B. Denniston, James W. Brown, jr., | 
; Edward F. Shepherd, 


Samuel H. Lane, 
James F. Olive, jr., Edgar A. Sirmyer, jr., 
Robert Wiesenauer, Thomas W. Steed. 

Second Lieut. Ralph H. Sievers, Q. M. C., 
is assigned to duty with the I.; to Fort 
Sheridan, Il. 

Lieut. Col. William F. Harrell, I., will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

Capt. Ralph Hirsch, F. A., from Ames, 
Iowa, to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

First Lieut. Walter R. Hensey, jr., F. A., 
is detailed to the Air Corps; from Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

Maj. Harvey S. Burwell, A. C., from 
Crissy Field, Calif., to Berkeley, Calif. 

Second Lieut. David Mering Borden, Air 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Lang- 
ley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Alden Le Roy Fretts, Spe- 
cialist Res., ordered to active duty at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md. 

Capt. Stephen Lincoln Goodale, 
Res., 
Proving Ground, Md. 

Second Lieut. Harry Watts Foller, 
Corps Res., orders of June 14 revoked. 

Capt. Joseph H. Comstock, I., from Gran- 
ville, Ohio, to Greencastle, Ind. 

Col. Walter Winter Warwick, Finance 
Dept. Res., ordered to active duty in Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘ 

Second Lieut. Hiram David Lloyd, Finance 
Dept. Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Following-named officers of the Dept. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.: Capt. George Ray- 


0. D.z 


Air 


mond Ensminger, Capt. Harold Stone Eroc, | 


First Lieut. George Herbert Leavitt, First 
Lieut. William Wightman Richardson. 
Maj. Forrest E. Overholser, I., from Fort 
McDowell, Calif., to Lincoln, Nebr. 
Capt. Paul C, Febiger, 2nd Cavalry, Fort 


Riley, Kans., is transferred to the 9th Cav- | 


alry. 

Col. Frederick B. Shaw, 1., from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Fort Sheridan, III. 

Capt. Herman C. C. Zimmerman, Q. M. C., 


will proceed to his home and await retire- | 


ment. 

Lieut. Col. Robert T. Phinney, orders of 
May 21 revoked; from duty as student with 
the Army War College, Washington, D. C., 
to duty with the historical section, 


ordered sto active duty at Aberdeen 
| 


immediate supervision of the several State highway 
departments subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of these limits the amount that may be paid by the 
Federal administration to the Bureau of Public Roads. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


10, Dr. W. W. Skinner, Chief 


of Technological and Chemical Research, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will tell of coopera- 
tive work toward solution 
dustrial problems. 


of farm and in- 


by The United States Daily Publisning Corporation. 


Maj. Thomas F. MeNeill, I., from Lincoln, 
Nebr., to Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Staff Sgt. James R. Allison, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the detached officers list 
in the grade of private; from duty with 
National Guard in the District of Columbia 
as a sergeant-instructor of Engineers. 

Maj. Edward T. B. Weider, M. C., detailed 
| as a member of the medical promotion 
board to meet in Chicago. 

Second Lieut. James Thomas Dawson, an- 
nouncement of acceptance of resignation 
by the President is revoked. 


Pyt. Jackson B. Thurston, M. D., from 
| Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Col. Englebert G. Ovenshine, I., is upon 
; his own request retired from active 
service, 

Capt. Stanley G. Backman, I., from Fort 
| Moultrie, S. C., to Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Second Lieut. Stuart Phillips Wright, Air 
| Corps Res., from Kelly Field, Tex., to Sel- 
| fridge Field, Il. 

Lieut. Col. Lucian B. Moody is exempted 
from order requiring duty with troops. 

Maj. Harry Mack Horton, Air Corps Res., 
| Washington, D. C., ordered to active duty 
| at Bolling Fieid, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Hall Young, Air Corps 
| Res., is ordered to active duty in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Maj. Max H. Stockton, M. C., from Fort 
| Sheridan, "'l., vo New York City. 

Lieut. Col. Laurence V. Frazier, E. C., 
| detailed to duty in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Maj. Shelley U. Marietta, M. C., from 
_ Sam Houston, Tex., to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Brig. Gen. William E. Gillmore, A. C., is 
in addition to his other duties designated 
os seinemnaenh of Wright Field, Dayton, 

10. 

First Sgt. Peter Nogal, I., will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Sheridan, III. 

First Sgt. Augustus Brown will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

First Sgt. Jenkins James will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Greer, Vet- 
erinary Corps, is appointed as member of 
central Medical Department Board to meet 
in Washington, D. C. 

Col. Louis Blanchard Wilson, M. C. Res., 
orders of June 19 amended. 

Capt. Henry Daggett Hooker, jr., Chem- 

ical Warfare Service Res., ordered to ac- 
| tive duty at Fort Riley, Kans. 
Each of following-named officers exempted 
| from provision of national defense act re- 
| quiring duty with the troops of one or more 
of the combatant arms: Lieut. Col. Field- 
ing Garrison, Maj. Curtis D. Pillsbury, 
Capt. Samuel D. Avery. 

Capt. Oliver L. Overmyer, Q. M. C., orders 
of February 28 revoked; from Philadelphia 
to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Each of following-named officers relievd 
from duty with the Organized Reserves: 
Lieut. Col. George B. Allin, Lieut. Col. 
| Frank C. Burnett, Lieut. Col. William W. 

Overton, Lieut. Col. Ralph S. Porter, Lieut. 
| Col. Walter D. Smith, Maj. Harold W. 

Huntley, Maj. Cortlandt Parker, Maj. John 
| B. Richardson 
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Abbott, Eleanor Dorff. A sketch of Barbara 
Fritchie, Whittier’s heroine; including 
points of interest in Frederick, Maryland. 
30 p., illus. Frederick, Md., Press of 
News-post, 1928. 28-13753 

American library institute. 
tion—by-laws—officers—fellows. 
Princeton, N. J., 1927. 28-13782 

Anderson, Adelaide Mary. Humanity and 
labour in China; an industrial visit and 
its sequel (1923 to 1926). 285 p. London, 
Student Christian movement, 1928. 


10 ip. 


Aspley, John Cameron. The greatest busi- 
ness in the world; the business of being 
a salesman. 64 p. Chicago, Dartnell 
corporation, 1927. 28-13769 

Atlanta guide publishing co. 
tropolis of the Southeast. 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta guide 
co., 1928. 

Benedetti, 
what it is: 
signor Enrico Benedetti. 
the Pen-woman’s club, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 12, 1928. 14 p. Yardley, Pa., F. S. 
Cook & Son, 1928. 28-13781 

Deutsch, Samuel. How to prove a prima 
facie case, by ... and Simon Balicer. 604 
p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 28-13464 

Doyle, Henry Grattan. Briand speech com- 
petition final report, containing the 
French text of the speech, a composite 
English translation, an account of the 
contest, the list of those awarded prizes, 
and the names of those who read and 
rated the papers, prepared by... and 
Arthur Charles Watkins. 35 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Committee in charge, 
1928. 28-13774 

The etiquette of the accountancy profes- 
sion, by a chartered accountant (based on 
a series of articles appearing in “The 
,Accounfant”) with a foreword by Sir 
William Plender. 85 p. 
co., 1927. 

Finer, Ferman. The British civil service; 
an introductory essay. 96 p. London, 
The Fabian society, 1927. 28-13778 

Gardner, Louis. The A-B-C of probate and 
trust law, by . .. compiled as a guide 
to bank and trust officers in selling trust 
business. 76 numb. leaves. Chicago, 
Bartlett advertising company, 1928. 

28-13463 

Gober, George Fletcher. Gober’s Georgia 
evidence, being a presentation of the law 
of evidence as enforced in Georgia from 
the Code and decisions of the higher 
courts. 1158 p. Atlanta, Printed by the 
Stein printing co., 1928. 28-13465 

Gold, Pleasant Daniel. History of Duval 
County, Florida, by . . . also biographies 
of men and women who have done their 
part in making Duval County, past and 
present. 693 p., illus. St. Augustine, 
Fla., The Record co., 1928. 28-13752 

Hider, C. A. comp. Ohio case law. Reports: 
Ohio 1-20; Ohio state 1-117. 314 p. 
Toledo, O., 1928. 28-13467 

Karam, Ameen S. I sentials of shorthand; 
a simple and practical system of short- 
hand, which can be mastered and put 
into practical use in 30 days. 4 parts. 
Oklahoma City, Okl., National school of 
typewriting, 1927. 28-13780 

Keller, Helen Adams. . The story of 
my life, by ... New school ed. With 
teaching and study helps by Eleanore 
Pollak-Ottendorff. (The Riverside litera- 
ture series.) 202 p. N. Y., Houghton, 
1928. 28-18468 

Knopf, Siegmund Adolph. Various aspects 
of birth control: medical, social, eco- 
nomic, legal, moral and religious. 4th 
ed., rev. and el. 92 p., illus. N. Y., 
1928. 28-13469 

Lilley, Ernest Raymond. The geology of 
petroleum and natural gas. 524 p., illus. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1928. 28-13661 

Monsees, Carl H. The historic peninsula 
of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 2 p., 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23282. (S) Pay—Withholding—Enlisted 
man—Navy. 1. Where an enlisted man has 
made necessary expenses to secure his re- 
turn to his duty station, he is chargeable 
with all expenses incurred by the United 
States to secure his return, including pay- 
ment of reward, expenses of transportation 
and subsistence, etc. 

Where an enlisted man has been found 
by a medical board or boards or by other 
competent authority to be suffering from a 
mental derangement rendering him not re- 
sponsible for his acts and pendin~ action 
on his case he leaves the custody of the 
Naval authorities, any expenses authorized 
to be paid from appropriated funds _ in- 
curred in connection with securing his re- 
turn to the custody of the Naval authorities 
are not chargeable to the man. 

A-23265. S) Traveling expenses—Trans- 
fers—Act of December 22, 1927—Justice 
Department. In order to entitle an em- 
ploye of the Department of Justice to re- 
imbursement of traveling expenses incur- 
red in connection with transfers between 
permanent duty stations the order au- 
thorizing such reimbursement and direct- 
ing the transfer must be signed by the 
head of the department or by some officer 
authorized by law to act as such. The Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Investigation can- 
not be recognized as the head of the De- 
partment of Justice. A-7839, April 20, 1925, 
7 Comp. Gen. 482. 

A-23364. (S) Taxes — State — Gasoline. 
Where, pursuant to invitations for bids, a 
dealer, prior to July 1, 1928, bid a price of 
$.2025 per gallon (including tax), and was 
awarded a contract on that basis, payment 
of the full contract price is authorized. 
A-23229, June 23, 1928. 

A-23409. Relief of American Seamen. The 
fact that American seamen may be suffer- 
ing from venereal diseases the result of 
their own vices or misconduct does not re- 
lieve the owners or operators of the respec- 
tive vessels on which they last served of 
their obligations to furnish such main- 
tenance and hospitalization as may be nec- 


91 p., illus. 


28-13755 


Enrico. The Vatican library, 
what it contains, by Mon- 


28-13777 


essary in ‘connection with or incident to | 


their return to ports in the United States. 

A-23410. (S) Traveling expenses—Meals— 
Standard or daylight saving time. In 
claims for reimbursement of expenses for 
meals at the beginning and ending of 
travel status, it is generally immaterial 
whether standard time or daylight saving 
time is to be followed. However, one or 
the other standards of time must be se- 
lected in each locality. In an area where 
daylight saving time is in effect, reim- 
bursement should be determined with ref- 
erence to that time. 

A-23425. (S) Settlements—Disputes as to 
facts—Veterans’ Bureau. Where there is 
lack of agreement between the administra- 
tive office and a claimant as to the facts 
pertaining to a claim, the rule that the 
findings and conclusions of the administra- 
tive office with respect thereto are to be 
adopted, is to be followed in disposing of a 
claim in which such disputes are involved. 

A-19961. Rental of equipment—Forest 
roads and trails—Miscellaneous Receipts. 
Sums received for the rental of or damage 
to materials and equipment transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture »ursuant to 
section 7 of the act of February 28, 1919, 
40 Stat. 1201, for use in the construction of 
forest roads and trails in National Parks 


are not required to be deposited in the | 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts under | 


sections 3617 and 3618, Revised Statutes, 


Congress card number 


. Constitu- | 


28-13775 | 


Atlanta, me- | 


publishing | 


Address before | 


London, Gee & | 


is at end of last line. 


28-18754 
The convict 
Cc. Palmer, 


15 plates. S.ow Hill, Md., 1927. 
| Moseley, Sydney Alexander. 
of today. 237 p. London, 
1927. 28-13776 
Outerbridge, Henry, ed. Captain Jack, his 
story as told to Henry Outerbridge; the 
life-story to date of a born swashbuckler, 
two-gun fighter, and world-roving maker 
of history, including confidertial infor- 
mation on the recent disturbances in 
Mexico, Nicaragua, China and _ other 
places where Uncle Sam has irons in the 
fire. 377 p. N. Y., Century, 1928, 
28-13773 
Parker, Jonn Scott. Where and how, a cor- 
poration hand book, containing the laws 
of Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania in relation to the incorpora- 
tion, regulation and taxation of business 
corporations and the admission, regulae 
tion and taxation of foreign business core 
porations, with an introductory chapter 
on the formation and management of 
business corporations in general, with 
forms and precedents, by William B. 
Devoe. 8th ed., rev. to January 1, 1928. 
402 p. N. Y., Broun-Green co., 1928. 
28-13470 
Peavey, Charles T. Grain. 122 p. Chicago, 
C. T. Peuv_y, 1928, 28-13568 
Pufendorf, Sa wel, freiherr von. De officio 
hominis et civis jugta legem naturalem 
libri duo. (The Classics of international 
law, ed. by J. B. Scott. (no. 10.) 2 
N. Y., Oxford university press, 1927. 
28-13567 
Reynolds, Martha May. Negativism of pre< 
school children; an observational and ex« 
perimental study. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—~ 
Columbia university, 1928.) 126 p. N. Ys 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1928. 28-13472 
Reynolds, Martha May. Negativism of pre 
school children; an observational and ex« 
perimental study, by Martha May Reyn- 
olds. (Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity. Contributions to education, no. 
288.) 126 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1928. 28-13471 
Shea, Patrick F. Accident prevention 
through education in the elementary 
schools; a manual for teachers and pu- 
pils, by ... safety program under the 
supervision of John J. McBride and 
Michael E. Fitzgerald. 86 p. Boston, 
Heath, 1928. 28-13565 
Smith, June C. Illinois criminal digest; 
law, procedure and forms, giving the deci- 
sions of the Supreme and Appellate courts 
of Illinois, from Breese to and including 





326 Illinois Supreme, and from 1 to and 
including 244 Illinois Appellate, by June 
C. Smith. 8d ed. 870 p. Chicago, B. J. 
Smith & co., 1928. 28-13466 
Spanner, Edward Frank. This airship busi- 
ness. 435 p., illus. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1927. 28-13672 
Ware, Richard Darwin. The constitution- 
alist, by .. . with contributed papers 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, Archibald 
E. Stevenson, Richard H. Dabney and 
others. 83 p. Milford, N. H., Printed 
by the Cabinet press, 1928. 28-13566 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

British Market for Electrical Machinery 
and Equipment. By Hugh D. Butler, 
Assist. Commercial Attache, London. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 558, Price, 

10 cents. 28-26482 

Commercial Readjustment in Brazil, 1927. 
By M. A. Phoebus, Division of Regional 
Information. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 560. Price, 10 cents. 28-26484 

Luxemburg, a Brief Economic Survey. By 
James E. Parks, American Vice Consul, 
Luxemburg. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 559. Price, 10 cents. 28-26483 

The Public Domain. Government publica- 
tions concerning public lands, conserva- 
tion and oil leases. Publications relating 
to these subjects for sale by Supt. of 
Documents. Price list 20-19th edition. 

(10-35077) 

Roads. List of publications relating to this 
subject for sale by Supt. of Documents. 
Price list 45-17th edition. (26-26173) 

Salvation Army. Statistics, History, Doc- 
trine and Organization. Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 

A 28-26493 

Growing Pine Timber for Profit in the 
South. Some examples, estimates and 
opinions by lumbermen and others. Mis- ~ 
cellaneous Publication No. 24, Forest 
Service, Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. Agr. 28-675 

Educational Surveys. Bulletin 1928, No. ll, 
Bureau of Education. Dept. of the Inte- 
rior. Price, 15 cents. (E15-1804) 

Varieties of Cheese; Descriptions and 
Analyses. Bulletin No. 608, Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 28-676 

Monthly Weather Review. Vol. 56, No. 4, 
April, 1928. Issued by the Weather Bu- 
— Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 15 
cents. (Agr. 9-990) 

Monthly Weather Review (fupelnen No. 
37). Climatological Data for Northern 
and Western Tropical South America, By 
W. W. Reed. Issued June 26, 1928. Price, 
10 cents. 

Narcissus-Bulb Quarantine. Revised Reg- 
ulations under notice of quarantine No. 
62 (Effective on and after May 15, 1928), 
Apply at the office of the Federal Horti- 

s oar a . 
upplemen o the United States Coa 
Pilot, Atlantic Coast, Section _* St 
Croix River to Cape Cod Second (1927) 
Edition. Serial No. 421. Apply at the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. ‘ 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. ; 


PAGE TEN 


Utilities’ Interest 
In University 
Courses Shown 


Extension Courses Said to 
Have Been Arranged After 
Consultation With In- 
dustry Employes. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


of Boulder Dam 
Wolf appearing 
letin? <A. Yes 

Q. Do you know whether this was 


in the Bay State Bul- 


he E ARLY 
INDEX 


| 


| 
| 
| 


project written by Mr. 


circulated in the high schools of Colo- | 


A. Not to my knowledge. I do 
I just imagine that it 


rado? 
not know. 
would be. 
Q. You that there 


know was 


this | 


course of debate there through the high | 


schools of the State on the subject of 
the Boulder Dam? A. Yes. sir. 


@. You told us it was run under the 


o tan in some way of the University 
Colorado? A. Yes, sir. 


- Can you also tell us whether the 


University of Colorado sent this bul- 


letin around to the hich schools in con- | 


nection with a series of debates? 


A. I would naturally surmise that 


because it says announcement Colorado | 


high school debating league and I rather 


imagine anybody connected with that | 


league would receive copies of this. 


Q. Here is a letter addressed to the 


board of regents of the University of 
Colorado. 
A. Guy W. Faller. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. At the time, December 
on which this letter was written, 
chairman of the Rocky 
mittee on Public Utility Information. 


15, 1927, 
he was 


Do you know who wrote that? | 


Mountain Com- | 


Q. That was where the chairman of | 


your committee urged upon the readers 


the forming of a Fact Finding Commit- | 


tee in the university and at the same 
time there were some suggestions pre- 
pared to questions pertinent to the posi- 
tion of Colorado in the 


controversy | 


which might well be investigated by the | 
Fact Finding Committee, is that right? | 


A. Yen, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Wolfe who received half, 
all his pay, at least from your com- 
mittee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Get up a set of questions so that 
Mr. Peterson could talk intelligently to 
the regents? <A. That is 
memorandum would suggest. 

Q. For the purpose, I presume, of in- 
ducing them to agree to the appointment 
of a Fact Finding Committee? 
sibly to help influence them. 

Q. Then, at a later time, Mr. Peterson 


what thar 


A. Pos- | 


consulted with a man named Carpenter | 


on the personnel of that committee? A. 


Yes, sir. 


Q. And told you that when there were | 


further developments he would report to 
you about it? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And Mr. Wolfe that we have heard 


about was a man who has been doing | 


some of the work collecting these so- 
called facts? A. He has been making a 
study or survey of the 
tion, yes. 


Making a Survey 
Of Colorado Situation 


Q. I presume that when that Fact Find- 
ing Committee announced its conclusions 
that they will be about put out as a cold 
blooded scientific unprejudiced research 
or the result of such a research? A. 


Colorado situa- ! 


You can presume that, Judge; you can | 


presume as well as I can. I do not know 
what they will find. 


Q. But you have a pretty good idea 


that it won’t be very favorable to Boulder | 


Dam, don’t you? A. I don’t see that I 


have a pretty good idea of the question. | 
Q. Well, the whole plan would rather | 
miscarry if the report were unfavorable, | 


wouldn’t it? A. 
that. 

Q. In January, 
gram to Mr. Sands, while Mr. 
in Washington, didn’t you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in that telegram you informed 
Mr. Sands that this same Mr. Carpenter 
that we have been talking about had 
been in Denver for the past two days, 
didn’t you? A. Yes, sir. 


I could not say as to 


1928, you sent a tele- | 
Sands was 


Q. That he was leaving for Washing- | 


ton that night? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That somebody named Boatright— 
who is he? A. Mr. 
ney general of the State of Colorado. 

Q. Perhaps you can read that whole 


Boatright is attor- ! 


telegram into the record including the | 


date. 

A. It is dated January 
dressed to H. S. Sands, 
Washington, D. C.: “Carpenter in Den- 
ver past two days. Leaves for 
ington tonight with Boatright. Can be 
found Willard or through clerk “Su- 
preme Court or any Colorado Represen- 
tative. Petersen did not see him while 
here and is still holding off appoint- 


Cosmos cCuiup, 


7, 1928, ad- 


Wash- | 


ments pending conference with Carpen- 


ter. George.” 

Q. Do you still maintain that you had 
no more knowledge on the subject of 
these appointments to this committee 
than you have told us about? A. We 
were trying to find out who the person- 
nel of the committee was to be. 


Q. What was the object of apprising | 


Mr. Sands of the fact that Mr. 


Carpenter | 


was to be in Washington and where he | 


could be found in connection with the 
statement that Petersen was holding off 
the appointment? 

A. Possibly with the idea in mind that 
Sands might diplomatically see Carpen- 
ter and get Carpenter to hasten the ap- 
pointment or selection of 
this fact finding committee. Petersen 
was relying upon Carpenter’s judgment 
as to who should go on that committee. 

Q. Was it with the expectation that 
Mr. Sands had talked to Mr. Carpenter 
on the subject that he shduld go on the 
committee ? 


A. No, it was with the 


Che Auited States Baily 





1190) 


| 
| Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance 
ing and under Taxation. 


Aeronautics 


Air mail service from Great 
Mont., to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
begin August 1. 

7 , Page 7, Col. 4 
planned between 
Australia. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Seaplane service 
Sydney and Newcastle, 


Agriculture 


Population growth and increased per 
capita consumption are responsible for | 
milk | 
Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces follow- | 


steady increase in demand for 


and cream in New York City, 


ing survey. 

Page 5, Col. 7 
Commerce Commission 
freight rates on 
and 


Interstate 
suspends proposed 
cotton fabrics and fruits 
cision in consolidated Southwestern 
cases. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
of the Bureau of 
is given leave 


J. Clyde Marquis, 
Agricultural Economics, 


of absence to join commission named | 
condi- 


to study German agricultural 


tions. 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Department of Agriculture is advised 
that although Abyssinia is self sup- 
porting agriculturally, its farm work is 
not developed along modern lines. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Pan American Union announces that 
Brazil is endeavorign 
cacoa crop in order to keep up with de- 
mand of American market. 

Page 3, 

Federal Radio Commission 


termination of insect pests in orchards 


through use of high frequency machine. 
Col. 4 
Domestic 
Commerce reports difficulty in solving 
origin of Job’s Tears, a Philippine grain 
the food 


> 


Page 3, 


Bureau of Foreign and 


used as ornametal beads, 
value of which is under study. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Agricultural economist views 
necessary 
heavy losses. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Basis for 
outlined by 
Economics. 


Edible oil 
pears. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
extracted from alligator 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Associations 


Department of Agriculture cites judg- 
ment of District Court of Appeals of 
Colo. holding that director of coopera- 
tive ssociation without express author- 
ity has no power to release members 
from contracts. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Bankin g-Finance 


Treasury Department 
that cash subscriptions to new Treas- 
ury bonds were closed at close of busi- 
ness July 7, with subscriptions aggre- 
gating $725,000,000 received: ex- 
change privilege for Third Liberty 
Loan bonds to remain open. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Summar, of banking in the Ninth 

ederal Reserve District for four weeks 
ending June 13, as announced by Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

Page 7, Col. 7 
Debits to individual accounts as re- 


by banks in 
ending July 3. 


lending cities for 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Changes in status of State banking in 


July 6 
Page 7, 
Bids for municipal bonds of Guay- 
nabo, Porto Rico, to be opened August 2 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Foreign rates at 


York. 


exchange 





Treasury, 


Page 7 
Daily 
Office. 


of the 


decisions 


Page 9 


See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


issued by 


Page 9 
publications received by 


Books 
the 


and 
Library 


Coal 


Estimates of 


of Congress. 


Page 9 


production of bitumi- 


nous and anthracite coal for week end- | 


ing June 30, as reported by 


1 Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


a : Page 6, Col. 6 
British collier owners mect to dis- 
cuss control of coal market and cen- 


tralization of production. 
Page 1, 
SS 


Shaw suggests you see party and drop ) 


| diplomatic hint that may speed action. 


members of | 


| who Petersen and Carpenter were going 


George.” j 
That bears out, Judge, just what I | 
told you, that we were trying to find out | 
the committee 


to place on or suggest 


; should go on the committee and if they 


| wanted to know who was on it naturally. 


expectation | 


that Sands would talk with Carpenter ' 


with the view to hastening Petersen in 
making appointments 
committee under way. 

Q. On the 10th of January you sent 
another telegram to Mr. 
Cosmos Club in Washington, didn’t you? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Will you read that in the record? 
A. (Reading): “Shaw tells me delay in 
request from Petersen is due to fact that 
party waited until he got to Washington 
yesterday before writing to Petersen. 


Sands at the | Seated Conclusion 


of getting the | 


were going to appoint a committee we 


Q. Who is the Shaw referred to? A. 
Mr. Shaw is counsel for the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado at Denver. 

Q. Who is the Water Commissioner of 
Colorado? <A. D. P. Carpenter. 


Says Committee Has Not 
Q. What do you say 


tion that this so-called fact finding com- 
mittee is not a, fact finding committee 


lo this sugges- | 


| at all, but is siinply a committee to state 


| haye already been found by others? 


certain conclusions from the facts that 


A. 


head- 


Lakes, 
will 


vege- 
tables published pursuant to its de- 


to increase its 


Col. 5 
is asked 
for permission to continue tests in ex- 


as 
insurance of crops against 


forecasting lamb prices | 
Bureau of Agricultural 


announces 


norted to the Federal Reserve Board | 
week | 


Federal Reserve System in week ending 


Col. 6 ! 


New 


p Page 7 | 
Daily statement of the United States 


Accounting 


the Govern- 


Col. 1 | 


| Mr. 


each 


volume. 


% 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This. cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| 
| Commerce-Trade 


Department of Agriculture cites judg- 
ment of District Court of Appeals of 


Colo. holding that director of coopera- | 
tive ssociation without express author- | 


ity has no power to release members 
from contracts, ’ 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Americans invited to join in traveling | 


exhibition of chairs, 
many. 


organized in Ger- 


Page 2, Col. 3 

Weekly list of trade opportunities 

made public by 

merce. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Raw wool imported into the United 
States for first five months of 1928. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Changes in foreign tariffs and trade 


5 | regulations in week ending July 5. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Corporations 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 


come of corporation where one stock- | 


holder owned all but two qualifying 


shares of stock was income of ‘the cor- | 


| poration and not of the individual as 
contended by the taxing officer. (Broad- 


Page 8, Col. 1 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules that company 
transferred its assets to another in re- 
turn for securities and cash, and then 
dissolved, 
transaction. (G. C. M. 


3827.) 


Page &, Col. 4 | 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that pay- | 


ment by company to employe to retain 

him in its service is deductible as ordi- 

nary business expense. (Jerecki Mfg. 
; Co. v. Com’r.) 


Cotton 


Interstate Commerce 
suspends proposed freight rates on 
cotton fabrics and fruits and _ vege- 
tables published pursuant to ifs de- 
cision in consolidated Southwestern 
cases, 


Page 8, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 
See Special Index 
on Page 4. 


Customs 


and Law 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Customs Court rules newsprint for | 


use of weekly papers is free of duty. 


Page 6, Col. 6 | ave See s 
municipalities is adopted by committee | 
of National Conference on Street and | 4 

| Wyoming to be opened to entry 


Electrical Industry 


Correspondence taken from files of 


director of Missouri Committee on Pub- | 
lic Utilities Information, J. B. Sheri- | 


dan, by the Federal Trade Commission 
describes legislative activities of the 


committee and of the National Electric | 


Light Association. 


Foodstuffs 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reports difficulty in solving 
origin of Job’s Tears, a Philippine grain 
used as ornametal beads, the food 
value of which is under study. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Pan American Union announces that 
Brazil is endeavoring to increase its 


Page 2, Col. 2 


mand of Americafi market. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Fisheries industry employs one-third 
of population of Alaska. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Edible oil extracted from alligator 
pears. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Foreign Affairs 
Department of Agriculture is advised 
that although Abyssinia self sup- 
porting agriculturally, its farm work is 
not developed along modern lines. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


is 


Pan American Union announces that | 
4 its | 
cacoa crop in order to keep up with de- | 


Brazil is endeavoring to increase 
mand of American market. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

National Commission of Propaganda 

and Defense of Cuba Tobacco to 


port. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


British collier owners meet to dis- | 
cuss control of coal market and cen- | 


tralization of production. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Secretary of States opposes protocol 
to modify treaty for renunciation of 
war. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Commerce is advised 
that first plant for chilling salmon has 
been completed in Newfoundland. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Americans invited to join in traveling 


exhibition of chairs, organized in Ger- | 


many. 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Malaria Commission, League of. Na- 
tions, preparing recommendations for 


campaign against malaria in Europe. | 


Page 2, Col. 1 


They have not stated any conclusions yet, 
Judge. 

Q. Is it safe to say that the major 
portion of these pamphlets are given 
over to arguments and_= statements 


| against municipal ownership? 


A. No, I woutd not put it that way, 
hardly. I would say that the major por- 
tion of those pamphlets or bulletins 


| since issued have contained from one to 


two items in each issue referring to and 
possibly saying something against mu- 


| nicipal ownership. 


Q. I have been looking them over and 
I do not see a single one that lacks 
something against public ownership. A. 
That is what I say. 

Q. Now take this one of January 26, 
1925. You have here a reference to 
Wyers’ famous pamphlet on the On- 
tario situation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which you headed off here 
showing that the Smithsonian Institution 
says that the Government owned On- 


| Sydney and Newcastle, 


Department of Com- | 


Game and Fish 


way Strand Theatre Company v. Comr.) | 
which | 


received no taxable gain in | 


Digest | 


} . 
Highways 
Customs Bureau to reconsider classi- | & 7 
fication of crushed gypsum on protests | 
against transfer from free to duty lists. | 


service planned between 
Australia. 
Page 2, 


Fur Industry 


Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Fourth Circuit holds that trap for 
catching fur bearing animals is in- 
fringed by competing device (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. v. Gibbs.) 

Page 4, 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit upholds infringement of 
double animal traps and holds patent 
claims are valid. (Gibbs, Appellee, v 
Triumph Trap Company, Ind.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Seaplane 


the 


Department of Commerce is advised 


| that first plant for chilling salmon has 


been completed in Newfoundland. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Fisheries industry employs one-third 


| of population of Alaska. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Gov't Personnel 


J. Clyde Marquis, 
Agricultural Economics, 
of absence to join commission named 
to study German 
tions. 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 
in | 


Portable steel towers are used 
surveying by Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey; Chief of Division of Geodesy to 
make inspection trip. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

President Coolidge receives resigna- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Departyient of State announces 
changes in foreign service. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
State announces 


Department of 


| changes in foreign service. 
Commission | 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Captain Harry E. Yarnell succeeds to | 
Engi- | 
' mails over 13 routes. 


y Public Health 
Vv 
Chief, Bureau | 
of Public Roads, Department of Agri- | 
culture. 


post of chief of Bureau of 
neering. 


Page 2, Col. 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Road 
Thomas H. 


Construction — article 
MacDonald, 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Road Construction “— article 
Thomas H. MacDonald, 
of Public Roads, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Model ordinance to regulate traffic in 


and Highway Safety. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Insular Possessions 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 


Commerce report.: difficulty in solving 
origin of Job’s Tears, a Philippine grain 
used as ornametal beads, the food 


| value of which is under study. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Insurance 


Agricultural economist views as 


necessary insurance of crops against | 
| heavy losses. : 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| Labor 


cacoa crop in order to keep up with de- [{ 


Summary of 
Service, Department of Labor, in week 
ending a Me 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Manufacturers 


Americans invited to join in traveling 


exhibition of chairs, organized in Ger- | 


many. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Estimates of production of bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal for week end- 
ing June 30, 
ment of Commerce. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Bureau to reconsider ciassi-_ | 


fication of crushed gypsum on protests 


against transfer from free to duty lists. | 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Municipal Gov't 


gather statistics on production and ex- | 


City of Miami, Fla., applies for au- 
thority to extend its tracks at munic- 
ipal harbor, so as to provide new rail 
connection. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


and Highway Safety. 


National Defense 


Full quota of 100 midshipmen to be 
appointed from among enlisted men of 
Navy and Marine Corps to Annapolis 


is sought by Department of the Navy. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
| posed 


Two military wagons located in 
and Schuylkill arsenal at Philadelphia 
are relics of Civil War. 

Page 1, Col. 

Army regulations revised to cated 


tario plant is a failure? A. Yes. 

Q. Ido not know whether you know 
as a matter of fact that the Smithsonian 
Institution never said any such thing? 
A. I do not know whether they said 
it at the time I published this or not. 

Q. I presume you would not know 
about it, but Dr. Wyer, the so-called as- 
sociate who prepared the article, did 
not speak authentically for the Smith- 
sonian Institution nor was Dr. Wolcott 
one of the authors of the pamphlet. But 
at any rate you have a whole column 
devoted to the so-called Smithsonian re- 
port, haven’t you? A, Yes, sir. 
meant— 

Q. We won’t go into that, because 
there is no denial required. I do not 
know whether you are familiar with the 
way the Smiths sonian Instiution acts, but 
they say that it is not their own publi- 
cation, and I take it that that is so, at 
least from what I know about it. In 
the second column you have something 
more on the subject. .That particular 


Col. 7 | 


Col. 1 | 


of the Bureau of | 
is given leave | 


agricultural condi- 





work of Conciliation | 


as reported by Depart- | 


That | 


| will 


| in Middle West and West. 


| Mont., 


| will not take part in 


by | 
Chief, Bureau | 


| Light Association. 


! for permission to continue tests in ex- | 


| fective condition on single trip over 


| Texas & Mexico Railway Co. and Kan- 
Model ordinance to regulate traffic in | 
municipalities is adopted by committee | 
of National Conference on Street and | 
| suspends 

Page 1, Col. 7 | 


| 
| 


privilege of wearing white uniforms to 
Army officers in United States. 

Page 2, Col. 
of the Ar = 
conference on 


Medical Department 
not take part in 
health. 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Keel of light cruiser No. 28 laid July | 
4 at Puget Sound navy yard. 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 
inspection of Infantry 


Scehdule for 


. Page 3, Col. 7 
Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Fourth Cireuit holds that 
eatching fur-bearing animals is un- 
fringed by competing device (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. v. Gibbs.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit upholds infringement of | 
double animal traps and holds patent | 
claims are valid. (Gibbs, Appellee, v. 
Triumph Trap Company, Ind.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 | 
and Law Digest | 


the 
trap for | 


See Special Index 
on Page 4. 


Postal Service 


Use of envelopes and wrappers | 
bearing old indicia by mailers who 
have permit to mail third-class matter | 
allowed until supply 1s exhausted. 
Page 3, Col. 5 

to improve 
patrons of general 


notificd 
to 


Postmasters 
service given 
delivery. 

Page 10, Col. 7 
mail service from Great Lakes, 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
begin August 1. 


Air 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 
Bids to be asked on carrying foreign 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Malaria Commission, League of Na- 
tions, preparing recommendations for 
campaign against malaria in Europe. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
of the Army 
conference on | 


Medical Department 


health. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Weekly review of prevalence of com- 
municable diseases in United States. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Tracts in Idaho, Montana, Utah and 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Correspondence taken from files of 
director of Missouri Committee on Pub- 
lic Utilities Information, J. B. Sheri- 
dan, by the Federal Trade Commission | 
describes legislative activities of the | 
committee and of the National Electric | 





Page 2, Col. 2 | 
Continuation of excerpts from trans- 
cript of testimony on June 1 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities; witness: | 
George E. Lewis. 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 
Federa! Trade Commission to decide | 
on scope of further hearings on public | 
utilities propaganda. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
See Railroads and Shipping. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission is asked 


termination of insect pests in orchards 

through use of high frequency machine. 

Page 3. Col. 4 | 

Hearings to be given radio stations to 

which Radio Commission denied re- 
newal of licenses. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


at Detroit is or- 
“outlaw” station in 


Radio 
dered to 
Ohio. 


supervisor 
trace 


Page 10, Col. 6 


Railroads 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir- 
cuit, rules both railroads are liable to 
penalty for operation of train in de- | 
two roads. (U. S. v. New Orleans, 
sas City Southern Railway Co.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 | 

Interstate Commerce Commission | 
proposed freight rates on } 
cotton fabrics and fruits and vege- 
tables published pursuant to its de- | 
cision in consolidated Southwestern 
cases. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad and Department of Pub- 
lic Works of Washington protests pro- 
merger of Great Northern, ! 
Northern Pacific and affiliated railroad | 





=f properties, 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Goshen and Deckertown pee a 


test cars in his search for the station. 
pamphlet is fully two-thirds of it de- 
voted to propaganda arguments 
against municipal ownership, isn’t it? 
A. Yes. 

Q. The next one we find more than 
half of that is devoted to arguments 
against municipal ownership, isn’t it? 
A. Yes. These two instances. 

Q. Let us take the next one. A. I 
will agree, Judge, so you won’t have to 
go through all that that most of them 
are devoted to municipal ownership. 

Q. Did you write a letter August 20, 
1925, to Mr. Aylesworth of New York, 
complaining about certain speakers on 
the Chatauqua circuit? A. Radical 
speakers, yes, sir. 

(Acjourned until June 2). 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 2 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will appear 
in the issue of July 10. 


or 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


short line leased by Erie Railroad au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend maturing bonds 
issue of $186,500 for 50 years. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Interstate Co imerce Commission 
authorizes Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad ty issue $8,911,- 
000 in equipment trust certificates to 
finance . urchase of new rolling stock. 
Page 7. Col. 5 
Value of property of Virginian Rail- 
way as of June 30, 1916, found by 
Interst Commerce Commission to be 
$50,400,000. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
City of Miami, Fia., applies for au- 
thority to extend its tracks at munic- 
ipal harbor, so as to provide new rail 
connection. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Right to abandon Moores branch line 
in Mississippi is asked by Y-.-» & 


: Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Orders in finance cases issued by the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 7, Col. 3 

Rate hearings scheduled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 


Reclamation 


President approves development on 
Minnedoka_ reclamation project in 
Idaho. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Science 


Portable steel towers are used in 
surveying by Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey; Chief of Division of Geodesy to 
make inspection trip. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Fossil of Pterosaur, flying reptile, 
found in Oregon, described by Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

New Geological map of Salton Basin 
completed by Geological Survey. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
e . 
oe 
Shipping 

Hearing on petition for readjustment 
of ocean rates between Atlantic Ports 
and Northern Europe will begin July 
9, Shipping Board announces. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

City of Miami, Fla., applies for au- 
thority to extend its tracks at munic- 


| ipal harbor, so as to provide new rail 


connection. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Keel of light cruiser No. 28 laid July 


4 at Puget Sound navy yara. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Bids to be asked on carrying foreign 
mails over 13 routes. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Two vessels are added to service be- 
tween Europe and Venezuela. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Decline is reported in tax receipts for 
fiiscal year ended June 30. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 


| come of corporation where one stock- 


holder owned all bui two qualifying 
shares of stock was income of the cor- 
poration and not of the individual as 
contended by the taxing officer. (Broad- 


| way Theatre Company v. Com’r.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules that company which 
transferred its assets to another in re- 
turn for securities and cash, and then 


| dissolved, received no taxable gain in 


(G. C. M. 3827.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that pay- 
ment by company to employe to retain 
him in its service is deductible as ordi- 
nary business expense. (Jerecki Mfg. 


Co. v. Com’r.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Work of revising income tax forms 


transaction. 


| started by Bureau of Internal Reve- 


nue. 
Col. 3 
fiscal 


Page 1, 
Internal rev_nue receipts for 


| year 1928, 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 
Territories 
Fisheries industry employs one-third 
of population of Alaska. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Wool 


Raw wool imported into the United 
States for first five months of 1928. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Tobacco 


National Commission of Propaganda 
and Defense of Cuba Tobacco to 
gather statistics on production and ex- 


" Page 3, Col. 5 
Trade Practices 


Trade Commissioner fixes hearings. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Officer a Mati to Trace 


‘Outlaw’ Radio Station 


Upon receipt of reports to the effect 
who 
has adopted the call letters of “Station 
PDQ” was interrupting programs in the 
ef Crooksville, Ohio, and dis- 
seminating “town scandal,” W. D. Ter- 
Chief, Radio Division, Department 
of Commerce, announced orally July 7, 
that S. W. Edwards, Radio Supervisor at 
Detroit, had been ordered to trace the 


vicinity 


rell, 


law violator. 
Operation 

| without a license is a specific 
of the law, Mr. Terrell said. 
under Section 33 of the 
said, is a minimum of $5,000 fine 
| each count, 
be imposed 


that an “out'aw” radio broadcaster, 





| of $7,500,000. 
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COPY 
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‘President Favors 


Irrigation Plant 


On Idaho Project 


Accepts Recommendation 0 
Secretary of Interior f oe 


Development at 
Minidoka. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The benefits of this. de- 
velopment have been apportioned to the 


| different classes of land and duly con- 


| firmed by court with the new 


; of the new work to be done, 














of a broadcasting station 
violation 
The penalty 
Radio Act, he 
for 
and a prison sentence may 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
‘ 


| supply within a period of 20 years. 


| together 


; ness 
; contracts under the act of Ma- 25, 
| In view, 


lands as- 
sessed to pay $94 an acre, and the old 
lands to be previded with a partial water 


| supply at $51.70 an acre, this represent- 


ing the cost of lands in the Carey Act 


| both above and below the proposed canal. 


“Under the contract the district is ob- 
ligated to repay construction costs on 
new lands within a period of 40 years 
and for the lands having a partial water 
This 
would make the average annual pay- 
ments of construction costs for new lands 
$2.35 per acre per year and on the lands 
now irrigated and having a partial sup- 
ply $2.60 per acre per year. These costs, 
with costs for operation and 
maintenance of the project system a@d 
other Udisirict costs, will make an an- 
nual water charge of around $4.50 per 
acre. This is higher than prevailing 
charges on projects of similar productive- 
after readjustment of repayment 
1926. 
however, of precautions bein 
taken to curb land speculation, to obtah 
qualified settlers, and to create condi- 


| tions which will hasten and cheapen the 
| improvement of farms, it is believed the 


charges can be met. 

“It will be seen that this schedule pro- 
vides for the return of the cost, not only 
but also of 
storage in American Falls reservoir 
which has been provided by the Govern- 


; ment at an expense of $2,000,000, amd 


upon which the United States is now re- 
ceiving no return and will receive no re- 
turn until an irrigation system is con- 
structed for the utilization of the stored 
water. The returns from the 20,000 
acres of new land may be somewhat de- 
layed, awating settlement, as the repay- 
ment does not begin until after the land 
is entered. As an offset to this, the lat- 
erals for the new land estimated to cost 


| around $800,000 will not be constructed 


until prompt settlement and profitable 
cultivation are assured.” 


Better Mail Service 
For Transients Urged 


Postmasters Notified to Pays 
Proper Attention to Users 
Of General Delivery. 


Closer attention to patrons who re- 
ceived mail care of general delivery at 
post offices has been requested of post- 
masters by the First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, John H. Barlett, the Post 
Office Department has just announced. 

The handling of mail for transients, 
particualrly that of the traveling sales- 
men and other traveling business men is 
extremely important, Mr. Bartlett ex- 
plained. The full text ‘of the statement 
follows: 

An important service to which post- 


; masters are requested to give attention 


at this time, with a view to improvement 
wherever possible, is the handling of mail 
for transients, particularly that of 
traveling salesmen and other business 
men who, in traveling from city to citty 
are required to use the general delivery 
and forwarding services extensively. 
The mail of such a patron is usually 
important and, in the mapority of in- 
stances, probably has a time value which 
no other mail passing through the post 


office possessgs. 


It is essential that postmasters know 
that their general delivery service i 
what it should be... The general delivery 
clerk to be efficient must be alert and 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
regulations and instructions as they 
apply to his work, principal among which 
are sections 585 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, relating to the use of the 
general delivery section, 608 to 619, re- 
turn and disposal of unclaimed matter, 
and sections 575 to 579, forwarding of 
mail matter; also pages 25 to 31 of the 
official Postal Guide. 

Above all, the purpose of this no- 
tice is to remind postmasters of the 
absolute requirement in the general de- 
livery service, as in all other depart- 
ments of the post office where there 
is contact with the public, of uniform 
courtesy on the part of the post office 
clerk. The attitude of a patron is no 


| provocation for retaliation by word or 


action, however mild, on the part of the 
post office clerk. , 

If the clerk has exhausted all reason- 
able means of satisfying a patron, then 
his course should be to refer such pagty 
to the vostmaster. There must be no! 
discourtesy in the postal service. 

A practice which seems to be quite 
prevalent, and of which there has been 
criticism recently is that of*the gen- 
eral delivery clerk answering a call from 
memory rather than taking the time to 
search for a piece of mail, learning of 
his mistake either through the insistence 
of the patron or later, after the patron 
has gone, thus delaying delivery and 
frequently creating bad feeling. 

It is reported also that forwarding 
orders in this department are not always 
complied with, for which obviously there 
can be no excuse whatever. This has 
even led some patrons to express sus- 
picion that the general delivery clerk 
was retaliating because of what he may 
have considered undue persistencé on the 
part of the patron at the time of his 
personal call, 

Inefficiency and tempermental unfitness 
in this department of the post office may 
lead to embarrassing results and post- 
masters are, therefore, requested to per- 
sonally give most careful consideration 
and attention to this service in future 
and show no hesitancy to make any 
changes in assignment which are found 
necessary to an improvement, 

‘® 





